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EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS.~ We mentioned in our 
jast, the oracular statement of the ‘* Richmond Enquirer” 
that, if the tariff was not reduced at the present session, 
the president was ‘already prepared to call the new con- 

ress,” and that much was expected from the new mem- 
bers from New York, New Jersey, Ohio, &c. But the 
Globe” of the 2nd inst. says— 

“Many persons, looking to the congress under the new 
census, as concentrating the public will, upon the en- 
grossing subjects which have so much agitated the coun- 
try, have supposed that it would be called to act upon 
them at once, if the present body should fail to fulfil rue 
puTIES EXPECTED FROM IT. We Jusve ourselves express- 
ed such an opinion in conversation. But we did not ad- 
yert to the circumstance that many of the states have not 
and will not elect representatives to the next congress, 
until near its regular time of meeting. It is obvious, 
therefore, that this speculation is no longer to be indulg- 
ed. The idea was premature, and may be mischievous 
in its results. We have good reason to believe that the 
president does not entertain such purpose, and we cannot 
anticipate, from the aspect of public affairs at this time, 
any thing to make it proper.” 





THE NEW TARIFF BILL. The ‘National Intelligencer” 
notices two errors in the new tariff bill reported by the 
committee of ways and means, [as published from a hasty 


transcript], one of them we had, ourselves corrected— | 


the other is in the word, ‘‘discontinued” in the last line 
but one of the 3d section, which should be continued. 

The report of the committee of ways and means, which 
accompanied the bill insertedin our last, will be found 
in subsequent pages. 

We began a comparative table of the tariffs of 1816, 
1828 and 1832, with a statement of the provisions of the 
bill just reported by the committee of ways and means, 
but soon found that it would oceupy more time and room 
than was allowable for it, this week—and besides, its 
uility was not at all apparent, ‘‘wnder existing circum- 
tances!”—for it seems resolved, if possible, to unhinge 
what we thought was the settled policy of the govern- 
ment by a coup DE MAIN, without giving time to the peo- 
ple toreflect upon the consequences of a proceeding so im- 
portant. 

By referring to the report and the bill of the eommit- 
tee, it will be seen that we are to have a tariff for re- 
venue only. It is true, the right to protect the national 
industry is not scornfully repudiated, as South Carolina 
DEMANDS that it shall be—but the exercise of that 
right is as completely “‘nuLuirreD” as the bitterest ene- 
my of the American System ean reasonably desire that 
itshould be! Indeed, we suppose that the most faithful 
representative of the interests of «Manchester or Leeds, 

¢. at New York, must be entirely content with this bill: 
the virtual effect of which, among other things, will be, 
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sively shew—for the arranged duty on wool and woollen 


yarn acts against the 20 

cloths, &c. if to be regardec 
10 per cent. to be paid on cotton yarn, will affect the 
proteciing duty on cotton goods. 
really paid, is, perhaps, hardly sufficient even to preserve 


‘pe cent. allowed on broad- 
as protecting—and so also the 


A duty of 20 per cent. 


steadiness ina market, and secure the regular employ- 


ment of persons and eapital. 


Cther particulars, of like 


character, might be mentioned—but it is not worth while 


to enter into details. 
it seems. 
swiftly cause the loss of an hundred millions of dollars 
vested in manufacturing establishments, though crected, 
as it were, ou the faith of the government—and deprive 
hundreds of thousands of persons of their accustomed 


Lhe billis far more extensive than 
Jt will flatten every branch of industry—and 


means of subsistence; and the desolation of 1821 wiil 
again occur,—when, there being a great surplus of labor, 
because of an arrest of the progress of manufactures and 
the mechanic arts, more intense suffering was endured 
than in any former period of our history, and attorneys and 
sheriffs and constables and shavers were the only elasses 
of persons who prospered—when real and personal pro- 
perty, of all sorts, was sacrificed by forced sales, and 
ruin suddenly befel persons who had been thought, (AND 
WERE), in affluent circumstances, a year or two pre- 
vious; when, indeed, the very foundations of society 
seemed broken up, because of the common embarrass 
ment of individuals: and all these things happened be- 
cause of excessive importations of forcign goods! In 


| 1815, goods of the value of 135 millions were received, 


‘and only the value of 523 millions exported! 


In 1816 


|and 1817 the receipts from the customs were 62 millions; 


jand such were the effects of this excess, in 
| the country, that, in 1820 and 1821, 





to reduce the duty on woollen goods to about 124 per | 


cent.* and on cotton goods to 15 per cent. so far as these 
duties enter into a aga of our own manufactures; as 
an examination of the rates proposed on raw wool and 
yarn, and on cotton yarnt and other goods, will conclu- 








*To say nothing about coarse woollens, which are to pay only 
per cent. 
fThe proposed duty on cotton yarn would instantly shut up 
three-fourths of all the cotton miils which supply yarn for hand- 
vm weavers—and these are a great majority of the mills in the 
middle states;—and the hand-loom weavers Will either use yarn 
made out of Easr Inpia corron, or be compelled to seek 
some other means of subsistence. England has much machi- 
hery fitted up for spinning East India cotton, and can easily 
make as much as she pleases—our machinery is fitted to spin 
rimerican cotton, and no one will obtain new machinery for East 
ndia cotton, under 80 wretched and uncertain a state of things 
as exists in the United States—and our factories ot machinery 


will meet the same fate which shall be meted to the factories of | 


Vout, XLUI—Sic. 20. 
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eggaring 
the revenue derived 
from imports was only 28 millions—14 millions a year 
instead of S51 millions! At the latter period, lands in 
Pennsylvania, &e. which had been recently purchased 
for 60 or 80 dollars an acre, were sold for 20 and 25— 
flour, in the sca ports, hardly averaged 34 dollars a bar- 
rel, and at Pittsburg was worth less than 1j—and bills 
on London were down to 1014, or about 7 per cent. be- 
low the real par, because there was not money to pur- 
chase them, and pay off the debts which we owed.— 
Houses, in our cities, which had rented for 1,000 dollars, 
fell to 400, and in that proportion—many would not 
produce the ground rents and taxes payable on them, 
and thousands were without tenants! But what’s the use 
of calling up these facts? We must suffer again, and 
again get wisdom through suffering. 

‘The plain truth is—that no people can import a greater 
value than they export,* without being reduced into po- 
verty—and hence it is that all civilized nations have en- 
acted restictive laws, AND THAT “‘FREE TRADE” HAS NO 
EXISTENCE AMONGST THEM. We cannot consume more 
than about 60 millions worth of foreign goods annually, be- 
cause that we cannot export a greater amount of our own 
productions—for, though there is no ‘‘f/ree trade,” there 
is such a thing as ‘‘the balance of trade,” which Great 
Britain, Franee, &c. as well as the United States, have 
kept down by ‘‘regulations of trade,” and without which 
we hold it to be impossible that any nation ean have pros- 
perity. Afid though 60 millions exported scems a great 
sum, it is really a small one, compared with the aggre- 








cotton and wool—uniless, in all the cases stated, a great redue- 
tion of wages shall be submitted to by the poor laboring people. 
if they will work 15 hours instead of 12, for about one-half the 
sum Which is now paid them—the wheels of the mills need no 
be so gencrally stoped. . 

*Except in profits earned in navigation, which is, also, a pro- 
tected employment. A cargo of sperm oi}, gathered by our 
own fishermen, is not a charge against the country on its ar- 
rival—but, as its export is virtually prohibited, it does nothing 
to satisfy ‘‘balances of trade.’? England will not accept it in 
payment for pins and needles, unless at a duty of 50 cents pet 
gallon! 
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gate value of the products of the soi] and industry of the 
merican people. ‘The cotton and woollen cloths manu- 
factured have a much larger value—and leather and its 
manufactures, and hats, quite as greata one. But time 
would fail to carry out the comparisons which might be 
here made. And it should be carefully observed, that the 
low price of flour in the United States in 1820-21, had 
no natural effect even on the guantity Ay eign The 
foreign market received much less at the low prices in 
these years, than at the high prices obtained in 1817- 
18. In 1820 and 1821, 252 millions of Ibs. cotton, ex- 
rted, were valued at less than 424 millions of dollars; 
ut 178 millions of pounds exported in 1817 and 1818 
were worth 54 millions of dollars. Cotton being subject 
to the same laws which regulated the value of flour. 
~ Itis well known, that the excessive importations of 1815 
and 1816 were forced ones, to aconsiderable extent—and, 
as was said in parliament, with a view lo break down our 
manufacturing establishments which had grown up during 
the war—present sacrifices being made to insure future 
advantages. And in the first the British completely sue- 
ceeded—they bankrupted, or greatly embarrassed, almost 
every American who was extensively engaged in manu- 
facturing, and paralized every branch of industry in the 
U. States. But they pushed this project so far that they 
suffered some in the eud, because of our utter inability to 
pay them—scores of millions were settled by énsolvencies* 
and the people so exhausted that they could not pur- 
chase. IN THiS PROSTRATION WAS THE TRUK OIIGIN OF 
THE PROTECTING SysteM. Whois there that does not 
proudly look back to the advances in wealth, and comfort, 
made by the people since the tariff of 1824? There is 
no parallel for it, except when Europe was involved in 
war, and we made profits upon the miseries of mankind. 
And this prosperity it was that paid off the debts incur- 
red during our war, by enabling the people to purchase, 
and pay for, foreign goods. ‘The general effect of our 
protecting laws hus been to increase the revenue, in con- 
sequence of the increased earnings of the laboring classes. 
ut we are to recede from this state of prosperity—we 
are to have fresh gluts of foreign products, a second de- 
molition of our manufacturing establishments, and ano- 
ther season of general distress, unless relieved by another 
European war, or the occurrence of other circumstances 
over which we have no control! And, for one or two 
years, the reduced duties payable on goods will, perhaps, 
produce more than the present amount of the customs— 
AND THEN POVERTY WILI/ DO HER WORK, A RE-ACTION 
FOLLOW AS IN TIMES PAST, AND THE REPUDIATED AMERI- 
CAN SYSTEM BE NOT ONLY RESTORED, BUT EXTENDED, 
AND CHERISHED, MORE THAN EVER IT WaS—IF PERSONS 
CAN BE PREVAILED UPON AGAIN TO INVEST CAPITAL ON 
THE FAITH OF THE GOVERNMENT!!! But there is a fatal 
if in this suggestion, and the greater probability is, that 
we shall become as ‘‘hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter” to those nations who protect their own industry. 


By the bill now before the house of representatives, 
we think it will be found that the protection ufforded on 
such ds as are usually imported, will not practically 
ede 1 per cent. for a general average. Now suppose, 
that a new section were added to the bill, prescribing, 
that such products of foreign countries should be prohi- 
bited, unless those countries will receive our leadin 
wroducts, such as bread stuffs and meats, lumber, fish vm 
oil, rice, tobacco and cotton, at the sume average rate of 
duty? Would not self-respect appear to dictate a provi- 
sion of this sort? Is it possible tor the great majority of 
the le of the United States to parchase and consume 
British goods, at 15 per cent. duty, while Britain either 
prohibits a consumption of their productions, or subjects 
them to duties of from 50 to 1,000 per centum? The 
present duty on American flour is nearly 4 dollars a bar- 
rel, for an example. 

Perhaps, the most odious part of the bill is the sudden 
and severe change which it proposes to make in the po/i- 
cy of the country, and the interests and business of indi- 





*The extent of these insolvencies may be partially imagined 
from the fact—that every liberal retailer of dry goods, on the long 
lines of Market street, Baltimore, either became insolvent, or 
was driven out of business, eight or ten only excepted! And 

et Baltimore was not more unfortunate than other places.— 

e do not state this fact without Well knowing what we say. 





eee 


viduals, amounting to hundreds of millions a year— 
who also form a Jarge majority of the people. 
A PRODIGALITY OF RUIN in these provisions of 
which cannot be looked upon with ‘*eomposure”—y},j¢ 
we know not how to excuse. It goes mueh further thar, 
the most inveterate opponent of the protecting sy ay 
unless in a passion or a fret, would have desired, a shor 
time ago. They felt, and some of them acknowledyeq 
that the faith of the government seemed partially pledg,,j 
to this policy, and that a hasty retirement from it wou 
be ungenerous, as well as unjust; believing that it woul, 
bring about a fearful revolution in the affairs of the peo. 
ple of the middle and eastern states—as it must; for {),. 
relations in society will have to be newly-formed, jn , 
great degree: landlords and tenants, the employers aj; 
employed, aud those who plant aud reap grain, or spin 
aud weave cloth, will have all to make new arrangemeny, 
for business, one with another. ‘They are to be take, hy 
surprise, and ruin will stare teus of thousands in the fixe. 
There is a hardihood in this project which has no paral. 
lel—a precipitancy that eannot be justified. The priyay 
pursuits of very numerous individuals, induced by pro. 
mises of protection, and confiding in the stability of (\. 
laws, are to be broken up at once! Such a thing neve; 
happened in any country before—uniess tts governmens 
becume suddenly despotic. Tr wouLv BE AS FATAL 1 
rue Unirep STares aS WAS THE REVOCATION OF Thy 
Epic’ OF Nantes rO FRANcE—no0t only in driving |i). 
dreds of thousands of productive individuals from thei; 
present employments, but in lessening the value of labo; 
and lands, and all sorts of personal property, perhaps 50 
per cent. and, as it were, ina single year. We cannot stand 
against such proceedings. “They will unhinge socicty, 
lf a law which coutemplates a virtual abandonment of 
the protecting system, because of new views of policy, oy 
through jealousy, or fear, or for any other cause, mus/ 
needs be passed, let a breathing time be allowed—t.evr 1; 
BE PROSPECTIVE. ‘The act of the last session is not yet 
in Operation; and that, in our opinion, would accomplis) 
much, in changing the habits of the people, in many in- 
portant respects; and its effect on property and persons, 
public revenue and private profit, is yet to be aseertain- 
ed—it was passed, too, in a spirit of compromise. Let 
that law be tried. At least, give the people time for re- 
flection. ‘The bustle of a most earnest and anxious poli- 
tical contest has hardly passed away—the prejudiecs and 
passions of men have not had time to get cool; and the 
public mind is not at all prepared to act upon a matter so 
vitally interesting. If, at the next session of congress, so 
great a change in the policy of the country (which itis 
clearly manifest that the executive contemplates and will 
sustain), shall appear expedient to the majority—Ict that 
change be prepared; but until then, we must believe riat 
THERE 15 MUCH GREATER DANGER TO THE UNION IN MAK- 
ING THAT CHANGE, THAN 1N SUFFERING THE MODIFIED 
TARIFF LAW TO GO INTO OPERATION. The south ought 
to be content with the advantages gained,—and in having, 
for the first time, an executive fully according in all its 
views of this subject. 

But we have not time to say more—and all ‘that we 
might say, if angel-tongued, would perhaps, ‘avail no- 
thing; for it appears resolved to send us back to the state 
of things which existed in 1821, and reduce the free la- 
boring people to the lowest minimum of subsistence or 
comfort, for the benefit of foreigners, the gratification of 
party prejudices and feelings—oR 1N SACRIFICES TO FEAL. 

We shall couelude by adding the following article from 
the York, (Upper Canada) Patriot, for which we are in- 
debted to the ‘‘Wew York Advocate.”” We only ask this 
‘*Patriot,” how were the manufactures of England built 
up—how is the industry of her people sustained? 

From the York (U. C.) Patriot. 

Since our last, the long expected and much wished for inte!- 
ligence from the United States has arrived. The blow has bee! 
struck which forever sunders the United States. South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, have respectively taken the stand from which 
no force at the command of the manufacturing states can re- 
move them. Hence all apprehensions of danger to the future 
prosperity of Great Britain are dispelled. New, and never failir'£ 
markets will be thus opened for the products of her industry; 
which taking a fresh start will conduct ote to the acme of nation- 
al strength and greatness. This union which was to endure [or 
ever, and to be an everlasting exemplar of man’s capability of 
self guvernment, it seems, has not been calculated to last ever 
the term of a single life. Opinions to this effect, have been & 
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thousand times expressed by men read in human nature, and 
coincident with, and confirmatory of them, is the extraordinary 
fact, that during the sitting of the South Carolina convention, 
which ntet to seal the doom of the union, that body were cati- 
ed on to pay the last tribute of respect to the last signer of Ame- 
rican independences which was done in the manner here re- 


“ee hon. J. la. Wilson then introduced the following reso- 
lution, VEZ: . 

Whereas this convention of the people of the state of South 
Carolina, has learned with deep and unfeigned regret, the death 
of Charles Carroll, of Carrolton, the last surviving signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and lately, the only living link 
that connected us with that important event—as a testimony of 
respect to the memory of the déceased,—Resolved; That the 
members of this convention will wear crape on the leit arm, for 
the space of thirty days. 

The resolution was adopted by an unanimous vote, and or- 
dered to be so entered upon the journals.’’ 

The proceedings of the “chivalric,” and we will say com- 
mon sense men Of the south seem to have excited the rage, in- 
dignation and grief of the New York editors, who seem totally 
at a loss to imagine the causes of their determination and noble 
stand. This illustrates the melancholy consequences, to the 
world, of the premature death of the great doctor Spurzhiem, 
who had he but lived to lecture in that city, would soon have 
made the conductors of its press comprehend, that whenever 
the propensity of acquisitiveness, is too freely indulged by one 
section of a country, to the prejudice of another, that other will 
certainly appeal for redress to the avenging propensity of com- 
bativeness. The truth of this theory, is now as practically ex- 
emplified, as was ever the truth of any theory whatever and 
will more than any thing tend to put the reflecting world in good 
humor with the sublime science of phrenology., ‘lhe manutfac- 
turer of the eastern states, having imitated the dog crossing the 
bridge, with the liver in his mouth, have no right to complain, 
in having met his reward; which was, like some of our con- 
temptible self-styled reformers, by flying at the shadow, to lose 
the substance. The manufactures of the United States must 
now be annihilated, having been nurtured by corrupt legisla- 
tion for the inordinate benefit of a few, at the grievous cost of 
the many, the burthen is felt to be intolerable, and will be 
throwu off, as dn incubus preying on the vitals of the country. 
Let not the manufacturers fret, but if they be Christians as they 
pretend to be, take consolation from the gratifying circumstance, 
that if they be vexed, others are pleased, and from the most 
cheering of all considerations, to pious minds, that a large por- 
tion of their brethren of their union, are about to be made hap- 
py inthe possession of immutable justice, beyond which it is 
must clear the South Carolinians pray not; seek not; as may 
be seen by just running over the speech of the president of the 
convention delivered to the members, as follows: 

Here follow the proceedings of the nullification convention. 





{The following vivid sketch is extracted from a pri- 
vate and familiar letter to the editor, from a friend, in 
the state of New York, under date of Nov. 11, 1852. It 
Was not written for publication—but we take the liberty 
touse it. The writer is concerned in the manufacture of 


p iron. With the wages that were payable, and prices receiv- 
able by him in 1821, he may do much better than under the 
} present tariff—that of 1828. 


But who shall calculate the 
general effect of these things’ This, we think, will sure- 
ly happen, if the bill now before congress shall become a 
law,—that the wages of the working people will he ge- 
nerally reduced at least dne-third, and, in many instances, 
one-half. And so will be the value of all sorts of pro- 
perty; and persons now thinking themselves clearly worth 
10,000 dollars, will beeome brankrupt, if owing 10,000 
dollars. As it was—so it will be. 

=i “New York, Nov. 11, 1832. 

‘The opponents of that system, [the protecting] have 
professed to believe it ne to benefit the few at the ex- 
pense of the many—to enrich the manufacturing proprie- 


for at the cost of the agricultural consumer, and of the 


laborer—that the profits were shared exclusively by one 
class, while its oppressions, extortions and robberies, ope- 
rated upon every other portion of the community. The 


; Contrary has been maintained by its friends. They have 


asserted that its advantages have beer partaken of by all, 


g and by none ina greater degree than by thiose who were 


alleged to be the greatest sufferers. On the one hand, 
we appeal to facts, which we think sustain us in all we 
say: on the other—theories, many of them novel, strange 
and unintelligible, which every day’s experience refutes, 
Pow resorted to. If my forebodings prove well-founded, 
a these wild doetrines be reduced to practice, we shall 
ig something more than mere speculation on that side 

°°, and the spirit of prophecy will not be necessary to 
A few years of suffering will enable 





the people to determine in what their true interests con- 
sist. 

“T am, as you know, a manufacturer—and you are aware 
that nearly nine-tenths of the market value of the artieles 
I make consists of labor and of the produce of the agricul- 
ture of the middle states and the south. I believe that 
you are also aware that I was opposed to any increase of 
duty in 1828 en those articles—with perhaps a single ex- 
ception. As an individual, | believed that the impulse 
which would be given to domestie competition would 
injure me—and I anticipated the clamor that would be 
raised against ‘‘monopolizers!””—and all the other eatch- 
words of party. Others thought differently, and I yield- 
ed my Own opinions in this; and cheerfully gave my 
humble aid to the efforts making to obtain further protec- 
tion to other branches, where those engaged in them 
thought that which they then possessed inadequate, I 
never doubted that the country at large would derive ad- 
vantage, and I looked to my own share of the general 
benefit as a compensation for the direct injury which I 
apprehended that I should personally sustain. We must 
now retrace our steps. Hf protection is withdrawn, we 
must all stop until certain things siuk to the level from 
whenee protection has raised them. A year or two of 
suffering will accomplish this. In 1821 1 bought my 
fine flour at $34 per bbl. and corn at 20 cents the bushel, 
and [ paid about 334 per cent. less in wages, for the same 
labor, than I now do, and sold my manufactured articles at 
higher rates than 1 now obtain. It is hardly necessary to 
say that, under the same circumstances, I can manufaeture 
and sell at two-thirds of the present prices, and realize 
equal profits, with a Jitthe more than half the eapital—an 
article of which I, at least, have no superabundance—the 
risk, too, will be much less; and to me the change will be 
directly beneficial! How far the indirect injury, as one 
of a greatly depressed community, may counterbalance 
this, time, only, can determine. I have not sought to 
bring this about. On the contrary, I have exerted all 
lawful and honorable means to avert it. But if those 
whose interests far exceed mine, and who have the power 
to decide the question, resolve that it shall be so—tI shall 
he and at onee prepare to shape my course accords 
ingly. 

) now paying $1 50 to $2 25 per ton for a three 
days coasting trip—freights for which L formerly paid a 
little more than half these sums. So soon as the manu- 
facturing establishments of the east are destroyed, and 
the demand for coal there is reduced to one-fourth, we 
shall go back to old prices, and here will be a large sav- 
ing. ‘The ship owner and navigator will not fare qitite 
so well—but that will not be my fault. I have fed a fa- 
mily of thirteen, for months together, upon less than 
sixty cents per day; and, if wages do come down, we have 
had some experience of short commons, and shall not be 
altogether novices in the game, 


Bank Unirep States. In New York on Monday, United 
States bank stock was dowr to 107. This isin some degree 
accounted for when we preceive that on the same day exchange 
on London was down to #4 81. 

Tne CHoLterRa. Though it had totally subsided at most places 
in the U. States which it visited, appeared in others. A good 
many cases recently happened in Nashville, Ten. and some 
in Carlisle, Penn.—but from them, also, the disease seems to 
have retired. It is not known to us that the cholera, at this 
time, €xists in any part of the United States. 

Tue CONSTELLATION FRIGATE. We had an awful report of 
the wreck of this beautiful frigate on the island of Rhodes, and 
the loss of all her crew except the captain and six seamen. It 
was a “round-about stoty,’? ty way of Trieste, and, we think 
it is clearly settled that there was no manner of truth in it, ex- 
cept that she liad encountered a very severe gale, without nra- 
terial injury. . 


McApamisep Roads. Jobin S. Williams, esq. of Cincinnati, 
proposes to publish “A practical treatise on laying out and con- 
structing McAdamised roads.” It will contain at least 450 pa- 
ges, at 3 dollars per copy. The fitness of Mr. Williams for this 
work is highly spoken of by many distinguished individuals, 
celebrated engineers and superintendents of roads. 


PENNSYLVANIA. In the senate,on the 10th ult. the resoiw- 
tions of Mr. Keating, which had previously passed the house of 
representatives, passed yinanimously. Mr. Petrikin having first 
introduced the following: ‘Resolved, That we will individually 
and collectively sustain the chief magistrate of the United States 
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in all constitational measures, calculated to preserve and perpe- 
tuate the union of the states.”? 


Gen. McKean has been re-appointed secretary of the state of 


Pennsylvania, by gov. Wolf. 

_ The Harrisburg Intelligencer of the 20th Dec. says—The in- 
ternal improvement bill, was reported in the house this morn- 
ing. The following are the appropriations in the bill, being the 
amount estimated by the canal conimissioners to finish the pub- 


lic works, with the exception of the rail road from Philade!phia 





union, and that there is no constitutional power in the g 
government, much less in the executive department of th 





to Columbia. 
Philadelphia rail roads - - - $657,486 18 
Rail over the Allegheny - - 414,793 06 
Canal from Columbia to Middletown — - 35,835 25 
Juniata canal - - - - 32,712 04 
West branch canal - - - 70,007 90 
French creek canal - - - - 162,991 98 
Beaver canal - - - 197,159 97 
North branch canal - - - - 115,202 46 





$2,086,188 84 

On the 17th ult. Mr. Miller introduced into the senate of this 
state, an able report on that part of the governor’s message 
which relates to the proceedings of South Carolina—which shall 
be recorded, if accepted. It is decided against nullification, and 
in favor of “regulations of trade,”’ alias the self-protecting policy 
— ‘under all circumstances.”’ 

Mr. Petrisin bas also introduced into the senate a resolution, 
which, among other things, recommends “‘a proper and just mo- 
dification on the tariff laws, if on investigation it is found that 
oppression actually exists.’ 

e agree to this, with the IF. 

Nortn Carona. Anti-nullification resolutions have pass- 
ed the senate of the state 47 to 7, and it was supposed would 
also pass the house of commons by a very large majority. We 
shall record them when matured. 


The capitol, at Raleigh, is to be rebuilt—50,000 dollars being 


appropriated for that purpose. 





Sovuya Caroiina. The legislature adjourned between 5 and 
6 o’clock, on the morning of the 2\st ult. having been in session 
all night—chiefly because of disagreements between the two 
We 
cannot detail the points of difference—but the laws, themselves, 
as passed, we shall endeavor to make room for, as received. 
There were some warm debates—and some violent proceedings 


houses on certain bills to give effect to “the ordinance.’’ 


against the union party appear to have been expected. 


We shall proceed to notice some of the matters transacted— 
After the reading of the governor’s proclamation, col. Preston 
introduced a resolution, requiring the secretary of state, of this 
state, to forward a copy of the same to the president of the U. 
States, with a request that he communicate it to the congress of 


the United States; which was adopted. 


The report of the committee of tederal relations on the presi- 
dent’s proclamation, was taken up, and the resolutions offered 


by col. Preston yesterday were adopted by the usual vote. 


Mr. Preston then introduced the following, as an amendment: 
Resolved, That the proclamation of the president is the more 
extraordinary, that he has silently, and as it was supposed, with 
entire approbation, witnessed our sister state Georgia, arraign, 
and act upon, and carry into effect, even to the taking of life, 
identical principles, with those now denounced by him, in South 


Carolina. 


On a call for the yeas and nays, there were: yeas 83, nays 16. 
A message was received from the governor, inclosing a letter 
from Mr. Livingston, secretary of state of the United States, 
covering the president’s proclamation: which letter expressed 
a desire that the proclamation of the president should be laid 
before the legislature: all which was referred to the cominittee 


on federal relations. 


The following is the report of the committee on federal rela- 


tions, which was adopted as just above stated— 


The committee on federal relations, to which was referred the 
proclamation of the president of the United States, have had 
it under consideration, and recommend the adoption of the 


following resolutions: Wm. C. Preston, chairman. 


Resolved, ‘That the power vested by the constitution and Jaws 
in the president of the United States, to issue his proclamation, 
does not authorise him in that mode, to interfere whenever he 
may think fit, in the affairs of the respective states, or that it 
should be used as a means of promulgating executive exposi- 
tions of the constitution with the sanction of foree, thus super- 
ceding the action of the other departments of the general govern- 


ment. 


Resolved, That it is not competent to the president of the U. 
States to order by proclamation the constituted authorities of a 
state to repeal their legislation; and that the late attempt of the 
president to do so, is unconstitutional, and manifests a disposi- 
tion to arrogate and exercise a power utterly destructive of li- 


berty. 


Resolved, That the opinions of the president, in regard to the 
rights of the states, are erroneous and dangerous, leading not 
only to the establishment of a consolidated government, in the 
stead of our free confederacy, but the concentration of all power 


in the chief executive. 


Resolved, That each state in this union has the right, when- 
ever it may deem such a course necessary for the preservation 
of ite liberties or vital interests, to secede peaceably from the 


oS a 


eneral 
a 

vernment, to retain such state in the union, by force. * go- 

Resolved, That the primary and paramount allegiance of the 


citizens Of this state, native or adopted, is of right due to this 
state. 


Resolved, That the declaration of the president of the Uniteq 
States, in bis said proclamation, of his personal feelings and re- 
Jations towards the state of South Carolina, is rather an a peal 
to the loyalty of subjects than to the patriotism of citizens, and 
is a blending of official and individual character, heretofore y)_ 
known in our state papers, and revolting to our conceptions 
of political propriety. 

Resolved, That the undisguised indulgence of personal hosti\j- 
ty, in the said proclamation, would be unworthy the animadver. 
sion of this legislature, but for the solemn and official form of the 
instrument, which is made its vehicle. 

Resolved, That the principles, doctrines and purposes conta). 
ed in the said proclamation, are inconsistent with any just idea 
of a united government, and subversive of the rights of the states 
and liberties of the people; and if submitted to in silence would 
lay a broad foundation for monarchy. 

Resolved, That while this legislature has witnessed with gor. 
row such a relaxation of the spirit of our constitution, that 
president of the United States dare venture upon this high hand 
ed measure, it regards with indignation the menaces which are 
directed against it, and the concentration of a standing army on 
our borders. ‘That the state will repel force by force, and rely 
ing oi the blessing of Gop, will maintain its liberty at all ha 
zards. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to our mem- 
bers in congress, to be laid before that body. 

A bill to punish any inhabitant of this state found in arms 
against the state, introduced by Mr. McCord, and which had hai 
only one reading, Was taken up, and ordered again to lie on the 
table. 

An amended resolution, from the senate, was concurred in, re 
questing the governor to open a correspondence with the war 
department, in order to transfer the revolutionary pensioners of 
South Carolina to the pension list of the United States. 

The union members appear to have generally absented them 
selves during the proceedings on the president’s proclamation. 
They were sent for by the “Black Rod,” and report made that 
he bad called on all the members whom he could find at their 
lodgings. It was ordered that the attendance of the members 
should be compelled. 

The special cominittee on the petition of Thomas 8. Grimke, 
reported in favor of the pefitioner’s prayer, to exempt him from 
military service, for seruples of conscience. 

Mr. Kirkland moved to lay the report on the table. He did 
not see that the house had awy business with men’s consciences; 
or would excuse them, in the danger of the state, because thei 
consciences forbade them to do their duty as citizens. 

Mr. Holmes urged the house to agree to the report, least de- 
bate should ensue; and argued it at some length. The gentle 
man Was perfectly respectable and sincere; and no man, who 
knew him, could refuse to respect his scruples. 

Mr. Bryan said that, ifit was in order, he should beg a pain 
phict to be read, which Mr. G. had lately published. The hous 
would be able to judge, from that production, how far the gen 
tleman’s notions were of a sort to promote peace. [t was the 
most inflammatory production that could well be. The gentle 
man says that he won’t fight, while he does every thing he can 
to kindle up a war. He was himself favorably disposed to th 
petition, till Mr. G’s letter appeared. This seemed the gencral 
feeling. 

Mr. Frost explained, very briefly, the grounds of the commit 
tee’s report. It was buta single citizen—there was little danger 
that others should emulate the example. 

Mr. Bryan again called for the pamphict, the reading of which 
the speaker pronounced in order. ‘The terror of the pamplilet 
seemed to carry all before it; and the house laid the report on 
the table, by an almost genera} vote. 

Mr. Grimke, you know, is, in some sort, the Mathew Carey © 
the south. The house was quelled at once by the threat of hav- 
ing ove of bis lucubrations poured upon them. 

The preceding items are chiefly copied from the reports mate 
for the Charleston Mercury. The bustle of the last night’s bu- 
siness prevents us from clearly ascertaining the business con) 
pleted—but, as before observed, a record will be made as shal! 
appear necessary. 

The committee of ways and means reported that there was ¢ 
balance in the treasury on the Ist Oct. last of 272,533 

And in favor of the sinking fund 456,883 19 

$729,416 73 

And, it is added, that the first payment of the 6 per cent. stock 
does not become due until the year 1840. 

The committee prefer it as a serious charge against the office 
of the bank of the United States, located in Charleston, that 
it will receive no bills of the bank of the United States but 1 
own, in the settlement of weekly balances. It is admitted, ! 
the report, that the office is not bound in law to receive othet 
notes than its own—but the proceeding is called “‘a mor 

fraud on the community,’ and a pressure on the local banks 





is anticipated—making it questionable how far this balance ™ 
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the treasury and the sinking fund may be relied on—both which 
palances, however, it is recommended, as far as available, 
‘shall be gyorg to the exigencies of the state: and a 
joan of ,000, at 5 per cent. is also suggested. 

In addition it is said, that, as the bank of the United States 
must soon wind up its affairs, the customary accommodations 
cannot be granted by the local banks—and stated, that the 
planters owe $1,200,000 to the office of the United States bank 
in Charleston. The report is interesting at this crisis, and 
perhaps we may find a place for it speedily. 


The Raleigh Register of Dec. 28 says— 

‘We learn from an unquestionable source, that a few days 
since at Spartanburg, 8. C. Mr. Calhoun and gov. Hamilton 
were hung in effigy. We regret exceedingly to hear of such 
proceedings; for, while they can answer no good purpose, they 
serve greatly to inflame and exasperate the opposite party.” 

The Charleston Courier says that “‘a re-action has commenc- 
ed,” and, by way of evidence, publishes a letter from Mr. G. 
Bellune, renouncing his subscription to the doctrine of nullifica- 
tion—which he Aad thought was a peaceful remedy, &c. 

The test act has been so modified as to give the governor 
power to prescribe when ‘‘the oath’’ to support the ordinance, 
&e. shall be taken. Several of the nullificatory bills which 
passed the house, were considerably softened by the senate. 

The Charleston Courier of the 25th Dec. says—The United 
States’ troops, which had been located in the arsenal, on Char- 
jeston Neck, at the request of the state and city authorities, 
were removed yesterday, with all the armament attached there- 
to, to Fort Moultrte. ; 

[This post had been kept up, we believe, at the request of the 
South Carolina authorities—and for the security of the people 
of Charleston, in case of emergency.) 

BRIEF NOTICES OF UNION AND NULLIFICATORY PROCEEDINGS. 
The “Marion Corps”? of Baltimore, have tendered their services 
to the president, ‘‘to rally at his command under the banner of 
the union, and march to any point he may direct.”? The old 
First Light Infantry company of Baltimore, has also tendered its 
services.* And so itis said that some companies in Pennsyl- 
vania have done. 

The Washington Telegraph, in reference to the military array 
of the union party of South Carolina, says: 

“South Carolina has power, although the federal government 
have not—to forbid the insurgents from bearing arins. She has 
the power to define treason against the siate, and to punish any 
attempt on the part of her own citizens to organize in a military 
manner, for the purpose of resisting her laws. And she will do 
it, the proclamation to the contrary notwithstanding.”” 

The Charleston Courier publishes the following letter from a 
commercial house of high respectability. We copy it as show- 
ing the unhappy commercial effects of the prevailing madness 
of South Carolina: 

“New York, Dec. 8. 

“Gentlemen—I am authorised by my commercial friends here 
toinform you that in consequence of the late proceedings of 
your state convention, and the sentiments contained in the 
message of your governor to the legislature, they no longer con- 
rider it safe to do business with your-city; and I am requested 
by them to direct you to consider as null and void, all orders 
from them for cotton and rice, which are not executed, and on 
board of ships, from and after the first day of January next. 
“For your sake, [ regret to add, that many houses here are 
transferring their orders from Charleston to Savannah, Mobile 
and New Orleans.”’ 
‘The house of representatives in New Hampshire, by a vote of 

181 to 2, have expressed their approbation of the president’s 

proclamation. On the question relating to an approval of the 

general course of his administration, the vote was 155 in favor 
and 46 against it. : 

Many general meetings of the people linve been held in the 
state of New York, at which resolutions were passed condemn- 


ing the proceedings had in South Carolina, ané in approbation of 


the president’s proclamation. So also in Western Virginia, at 
Providence, R. L. and other places. 


ster’s reply, have ““rURNED SHARP CORNERS.” And to reflect, 
that, a few years since, Messrs. Calhoun, McDuffie and Hamit- 
ton went, at least, as tar as any other three gentlemen in the 
United States,in support of the most extended powers claimed 
fur the national government. Indeed, it was on these points 
that the “Crawford party,”’ called the “‘radicals”’ and the **Cal- 
houn party, oftentimes designated “‘the prodigals,’’ were iu ut- 
ter opposition. They seem to have shifted sides! The one ap- 
pears to occupy the old place of the other—if the character of 
parties is to be determined by those who were regarded the 
leaders of them. 


—_——- 


*“‘OLp TIMES.” Communication inserted in the New 
York American: 

In the assembly of the state of New York, 16th Feb- 
ruary, 1799, it was 

** Resolved, That as the right of deciding on the con- 
stitutionality of laws passed by the congress of the United 
States doth appertain to the judiciary department of the 
government, this house doth accordingly disclaim the 
power assumed in and by the communieated resolutions 
of the respective legislatures of Virginia and Kentucky, 
questioning the expediency or constitutionality of the se- 


veral acts of congress in them referred to.” 


The acts referred to were the two generally known as 


the sedition law and the alien law, passed during the 
then administration of Mr. Adams. 


The legislatures of Virginia and Kentucky sent, in con- 


cert, circulars of their resolutions to the other states in 
the union for their adoption. 





Onto. Thomas Morris has been elected a senator of the 
United States from Ohio, in the place of Mr. Ruggles, whose 
period of service expires on the 3d of March next. r.M. is a 
decided friend of the administration. The votes were for Mr. 
Morris 54, John W. Campbell 49, Benjamin Tappan 2, Daniel 
Duncan 1, and | blank. Majority for Morris, one. “. Rugyles 
Was not a candidate, and the “Globe” says that Mr. Campbell’s 
name was used ‘without his knowledge or approbation,”? 


—_—_—— 


INDIANA. Mr. Tipton, as was anticipated, has been re-elect- 
ed a senator of the United States, on the 19th ballot, which stood 
thus—for John Tipton 54, C. Dewey 9, A. Patterson 11, J. 
MeCarty 16, seattering 14. Majority for Mr. 'T. four. He is re- 
garded as a ‘“‘moderate man,’’ and on the last ballot “received 
at least 30 national republican votes,”’ especially of such mem- 
bers from the Wabash, or western part of the state. 





CHAPLAINS TO conenreEss. The rev. Dr. Pise, of the 

Roman Catholie church, and the rev. Mr. Hammet, of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, have been eleeted chap- 

lains to the congress of the United States. We have 

more personal pleasure and national pride in the exist- 
ence of a state of things which permits such results—than 
we ever shall feel pain because of such libels as Mfrs. 

capt. Hall, and the waiting woman, capt. Mrs. Trollope, 
and their associates, have published concerning the Ame- 
rican people. 

JamMactais much disturbed. The people seem resolved to 
put down the missionaries. These, and many of the colored 
population, had solicited the protection of the governor against 
abuse and violence from their enemies, and the enemies of re- 
ligious liberty. 

The Jamaica Courant of the 12th November proposes that 
the English loan of £200,000, (which has been granted for the 
relief of ruined proprietors), shall be sent to New York, and 
there invested in lands, for the occupancy and home of those 
who may be disposed to leave the island, and enjoy “fa paternal 
government.”’ 


eee 


Ata good many of the meetings, the right and necessity of 
Preserving the protective system was decidedly maintained. 
A series of essays, over the signature of “A Virginian,” are 
publishing in the “Norfolk Herald,’? which are severely against 
the principles of the president’s proclamation. ‘They are very 
ably written, and ascribed to Mr. Tazewell. It is also reported 
that Mr. Randolph has “come out,” and made a speech against 
the proclamation. 
The latest accounts from Richmond render it probable, that 
the report of the committee of 21, on “federal relations,” will 
pass, with amendments—stronger against nullification, and soft- 
ened in respect to the president’s proclamation. 
It is curious to look back a little, and see how many, who 
loudly praised Mr. Hayme’s nullification speech in the senate 
on Mr. Foot’s resolution—and as loudly dispraised Mr. Web- 








* This company formed the body guard of Washington, at the 
battle of Germantown, and was again so honored in 1794, when 
proceeding to Western Pennsylvania—at which time it muster- 


WetcuTs axyp measunrs. It is high time that con- 
gress should take up and act upon the very able papers 


ject; and establish standards. We knew that considera- 
ble differences existed in weights and measures in differ- 


pied from the New York Journal of Commerce, 
not to be supposed that a body like the congress of the 


forth for the establishment of standards, for they belong 
to the highest order of mathematicians—but it would b 
ceedings would bring about UNirormiTy, which is the 
chief thing aimed ' 
know what is a pound and what a bushel, in all parts a 





e496 rank and file, which is about its present force. 


his country. 


which have been submitted by eminent men on this sub- — | 


ent parts of the United States—but little expected they : 
were so great as is shewn in the following paragraph, co- | 
It is 9 


United States, can perfectly understand the principles set 7 


sae Laie wit 
easy to constitute a board of scientific men whose pro- ~ 


at—so that every American may 
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We have received from Washington a report on weights 
and measures, prepared by Fred. Rod. Hassler, under 
the direction of the secretary of the treasury. It is a very 
elaborate and seientifie treatise. One of the statements 
is acomparison of the weights and measures in actual use 
at the present time in the various custom houses in the 
United States. The variations are such as to produce 
great inequality, ‘The proportions of the bushel in some 
of the ports arc as follows: FPrenchman’s Bay, 844; Bath, 
74; Portland, 76; Saco, 80; Portsmouth, N. H. 78; Bos- 
ton, 78; New Bedtord, 78; Providence, 784; New Lon- 
don, 784; New York, 78}; Philadelphia, 782; Baltimore, 
774; Washington, 764; Cherry Stone, 83; Newbern, 874; 
Savannah, 76; Charleston, 78. The extremes of differ- 
ence are equal to twenty per cent. and in the weights 
used, to sixteen per cent. The amount of duties varies 
accordingly, being sixteen and twenty per cent. as the 
ease may be, higher in one port than another. 


Irems. The steam boat Walk-in the-water lately arrived at 
New Orleans with 2,563 bales or about 1,025,000 Ibs. of cotton. 
This is the largest cargo that ever arrived there. 

Hardy, who was tried for high treason in 1794, died at London 
on the 18th Oct. last. ‘Thelwell, the only survivor of the twelve, 
delivered an oration on the occasion. 

Mr. Long, of Jefferson county, Pennsylvania, killed 165 deer, 
28 bears, 13 wolves and 5 elks, during the last hunting season. 
One of the elks weighed about 700 Ibs, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The combined fleet left Portsmouth on the 4th November for 
the Dutch coast, consisting of the Donegal 74, vice admjra] Mal- 
colm, Talavera 74, and 3 other smaller English vesseis, with 3 
frigates to join in the Downs. The French ships were, the 
Suffrien 74, vice admiral Villeneve, Melpomene 60, three other 
smailer yessels, and 2 frigates to join in the Downs, as well as 
several other vessels, speedily. It is described as a strange 
sight to behold the cross of St. George and the tri-colored flag, 
floating in union. 

London, November 7. An embargo has been laid on Dutch 
vesse]s by government; the following has just been issued on the 
subject. 

dOuhen In corpnetn. “At the court at St. James’s the 6th 
day of November, 1832, present the king’s most excellent ma- 
jesty in council: It is this day ordered by his majesty, by and 
with the advice of his privy council, that ships or vessels belong- 
ing to his muajesty’s subjects be not permitted to enter and clear 
out for any of the ports within the dominions of the king of the 
Netherlands, until further orders. And his majesty is further 

leased to order that a general embargo or stop be made of al! 
ships and vessels whatsoever belonging to the subjects of the 
king of the Netherlands now within or which shall hereafter 
come into any of the ports, harbors, or roads within any part of 
his majesty’s dominions, together with all persons and effects 
on board such ships and vessels, and that the commanders of 
his majesty’s ships of war do detain and bring into port all mer- 
chant ships and vessels bearing the flag of the Netherlands; but 
that the utmost care be taken for the preservation of all and 
every part of the cargoes on board any of the said ships or ves- 
sels, sO that no damage or embezzlement whatever be sustain- 
ed; and the commanders of his majesty’s ships of war are here- 
by instructed to detain and bring into port every such vessel and 
ship accordingly. And the right honorable the lords commis- 
sioners of his majesty’s treasury, the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty, and the lord warden of the cinque ports, are to give 
the moe me directions herein as to them may respectively ap- 

ertain.?? 
. A Duteh East Indiaman, and several otlier vessels, had been 
detained or captured; and a London paper of the 8th November 
says, ‘the trade with Holland is now closed,” &c. and that con- 
voy is to be appointed, &c. Accounts from Amsterdam say that 
the British consul had ordered the speedy departure ofall British 
yessels, 

In reference to this all absorbing question, the Globe of the 
same date says: 

‘Notwithstanding the warlike preparations, every possible dis- 
position is shown to leave the door open to the last moment for 
a reconciliation. It is said that Prussia is exerting all her influ- 
ence to induce the king of Holland to yield.”’ 

The news of the embargo produced no effect on the Londen 
stock market. 

A Londen paper says—‘*We learn from Hull that so great is 
the distress in that port, owing to the intercourse with Holland 
being interrupted, that serious fears are entertained of popular 
commotion. Letters from Staffordshire state, that several large 
orders have been returned to the iron foundries there, in con- 
sequence of the impossibility of shipping them for Holland, at 
this period. Several large packages of woollen goods have been 
returned upon the hauds of the manyfacturers from the same 
cause.”’ 

It is stated in the Courier of the 6th, thatit has been deter- 
mined by government, to grant convoys for the protection of 





British property against the Dutch: The rate ofinsurance apo 
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policies to Holland, which was as Jow as ten shillings per cent 

early in November, was up to £5 5 on the 5th of that month. * 

The king has ordered the archbishop of Canterbury to prepare 
a form of thanksgiving, for the late abundant harvest in the 
United Kingdoms. 

The cholera report on the 7th of Noveinber was in Great B;;- 
tain—new cuses, 112; deaths 30; recoveries, 64. 

The investigation of the Carngeen affair, [a firing upon the 
populace in Ireland), which occupied eleven days, terminated 
on the 3d of November. The jury returned the following ver. 
dict:—‘*We find a verdict of wilful murder against capt. Burke 
and a party of police under his command, for killipg Catherine 
Foley and Joseph Sinnott, on the 8th af October.’ 

Lord Tenterden, chief justice of England, died on the 4th of 
November, aged 71 years, and sir Thamas Denman has been ap- 
pointed to the vacancy on the beneh. On the 7th he was sworp 
in a privy counceljor, and took his seat atthe board. Sir Wm. 
Horne, succeeds sir Thomas as attorney general. 

FRANCE. 

The duchess of Berri has been arrested at Nantes, where she 
had been for a long time most carefully and skilfully conceay- 
ed, and conveyed to the castle—where she was held as a prj- 
soner. ‘The particulars of the arrest of this foolish waman may 
be quite entertaining to those who love great accounts of sma)! 
things: but we have not room to give them. The retreat to her 
hiding place was concealed by the iron plate at the back of the 
chimney, &e. 

An embargo has been laid on the French, as well in the Eng- 
lish ports. The following is an extract from the Moniteur: 

‘‘In consequence of the refusal of the cabinet of the Hague to 
comply with the demand of the courts of France and England, 
in conformity to the stipulations of the convention signed ay 
London on October 22, the king’s government sent off orders 
yesterday to all the ports of the kingdom for an embargo to be 
laid on all the Dutch ships,’’ 

GERMANY. 

The ex-king of France and suite had arrived at Vienna, where 
they would remain for the winter. 

The Courier Francaise states that the emperor of Russia had 
granted to Charles X. a pension, to be paid out of the funds pro 
ceeding from canfiscated property in Poland, belonging to the 
defenders of liberty. ; 

PORTUGAL, 

Accounts from Lisbon to the 27th Oct. state that Don Migue! 
was in no hurry to join his army, being still at Coimbra. It was 
said that the Telegraph had announced the following intelli- 
genct: ‘‘the presence of his majesty before the army has become 
indispensable, on account of unfortunate and imperious events.” 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels, Nov. 8. The king will open the chambers, in per 
son, on Wednesday next, the 13th, at 1 o’clack. The queen 
will assist at the ceremony. 

The following proclamation just received from Antwerp heaves 
no doubt as to the probability of the commencement of hostili 
ties: 

*The colonel commanding hastens to inform his fellow eiti 
zens, inhabiting the city and neighborhood of Antwerp, that the 
king of Holland having refused to evacuate those parts of onr 
territories occupied by his troops, coercive measures will be 
forthwith employed to compel him by the governments of France 
and England. ' 

“If, on the 15th, the first demonstrations against the com 
merce of Holland have no effect, force will he employed. 

‘Thereafter, the citadel being one of the principal points 
against which the first attacks will be directed, government wil! 
take such measures as are in its power to deprive the enemy of 
every pretext for oppressing her inoffensive population with the 
evils of war. 

*‘But, not being able to speak of the resistance of an enemy 
little serupuious in its choice of means, the inhabitants of the 
city and environs are invited to take such precautions as the 
nature of the circumstances require for their personal safety and 
that of their effects. BUZEN,.”’ 

Antwerp, Nov. 7, 1832. 

There was a report in London that a Russian squadron had 
entered the Scheldt. This is not probable—unless Russia lias 
resolved on intimidation—or war, with Great Britain and France. 

The citadel of Antwerp is a very strong fortress, and has a 
Dutch garrison of 7 or 8,000 men. The city may be easily de- 
stroyed by its guns; but it is said if the town is fired upon, Eng- 
land and France wil! immediately retaliate on Rotterdam—from 
which the English consul had sent his family. 

RUSSIA. 

The Berlin State Gazette, of the 4th November, has the fol- 
lowing: “‘yesterday an aid-de-camp of the emperor of Russia 
brought to the king the agreeable intelligence of the happy deli- 
very of the empress of Russia of a grand duke on the 25th Oct. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser says—The long, and 
at times seemingly interminable, question between Holland and 
Belgium, is at last drawing to a crisis. The London Courier, of 
the 8th, publishes at length the convention between France and 
England, for compelling the evacuation of the citadel of Antwerp 
by the Dutch troops, and the forts and places dependent upon it 
For this purpose, a rigid blockade of the coasts of the Nether- 
lands is to be jointly instituted by France and England, and the 
citade) is to be invested by a French army by land. 
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Ite preamble, however, contains an important admission, viz: 
the expression of “the regret they experience at finding that 
their majestic the emperor of Austria, the king of Prussia, and 
the emperor of all the Russias, are not at this moment prepared 
to concur in the active measures which are called for in order 
that the treaty may be carried into effect.”’ In other words, the 
northern powers disapprove of the employment of force against 
Holland; and it is this fact, chiefly, that invests the proceedings 
against Holland with unwonted importance. It will be seen by 


the British order in council, that the blockade bas already been 
commenced. 

[Then follows several notes for which we cannot make room. 

The annexed item from the London Courier, is of no smal 
jmportance, when taken in connexion with the reference which 
we have made above to the refusal of Prussia, Austria and Rus- 
sia to assent to the convention between France and England: 

“We are able to assert that the 3d, 7th and 8th regiments of 
the Prussian aumy are on their march to the Rhine, accompani- 
ed with all the warlike materiel for an active and immediate 
campaign. Should they be obliged, it is said, to enter Holland, 
they will not enter that country as enemies.” 

Jjolland seems ready and resolved for battle. 

Later—London and Paris papers of the 15th November. 

In conformity to the convention between France and Eng- 
jand, the French army of the north, under marshal Gerard, 
crossed into Belgium ou the 15th November, directing its march 
to Antwerp. 

jt does not seem at all ascertained what Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria will do, in the present state of things. It appears, how- 

> ever, that Prussia is prepared for immediate action, and her in- 
‘terference on the part of Holland is expected—if so, a general 
war may be expected. France and England appear resolved 
to carry out their plan of operations. So says the king of the 

Belgians in bis speech to the chamber, on the 14th November. 

The dates from Amsterdam are of the 10th Nov. They too 
epeak of the movements of the Prussian army, but consider their 
object is principally to watch the movements of the French, and 
not to engage in actual hostilities, unless they should exceed the 
limits laid down for them by the London conferenee. 

| The Dutch are resolved—and seemed well prepared for hos- 
tilities. A few Dutch vessels had been detained in France. 

The duchess of Berri has been, in a very rsepectful manner, 
conducted to the place of her imprisonment at Blaye. It geems 
that she will be sent out of the kingdom uninjured. 

The course of proceedings ndopted against Holland does not 
appear to be popular in England; and at a large mecting of 
merchants, bankers, &c. in London, the king had been solicited 
to withhold his assent to coercive measures. 

Other Dutch vessels had been detained—among them the Pa- 
lambang from Baltimore, with an American cargo. 

Affairs in Portugal remain as they were. Both parties were 
recruiting their forces. Miguel’s fleet was so mauled in the late 
battle that it cannot put to sea in less than two months. Pe- 
dro’s admiral was about to blockade Lisbon. 

Ninety great morters are prepared at Antwerp to bombard the 
citadel, if the city shall be fired upon. 

The French army on the Rhine will consist of about 100,000 
nen. 
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TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS—SECOND SESSION, 
SENATE. 


December 28. The senate occupied this day with minor mat- 
ters, and local and private affairs. Nothing. important decided. 
Adjourned to Monday. 

December 31. Mr. Webster appeared and took his seat. No 
business of general importance was transacted this day. The 
hill to reduce the rates of postage was discussed, but not decid- 
ed. The senate spent some time in executive business, and 
then adjourned till Wednesday. 

January 2. After attending to some business which will 
sufficiently appear in its progress—the senate took up and discuss - 
sed the resolution on the subject of a reduction of postage. It 
was amended, and so agreed to. After which the senate ad- 
journed, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

_ Wednesday, Dec. 26. The house having resumed the con- 
am of the resolution, moved by Mr. MWickliffe on the 19th 

nstant— 

Py. question recurred on the motion made by Mr. Foster on 

«Ist Instant, that the said resolation do lie on the table— 

And the question being being put, it was decided in the ne- 
gative by yeas and nays as follows: 

yeas 54—nays 116. 

The question then recurred on the amendment moved by 
Mr. Kennon on the 21st inst. to add to the said resolution and 
on the proposed amendment of Mr. Condict. The latter, being 
firstin order, was decided in the negative. After which Mr. 
of — original motion was also negatived—tor it 72, against 

oO. 
The question was then put that the house do agree to the re- 
solution moved by Mr. Wickliffe, and decided as follows: 

: EAS—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Chilton Allan, R. Allen, 
Heman Allen, Allison, Appleton, Archer, Armstrong, Arnold, 
Ashley, Babcock, Banks, Barber, Barnwell, Barringeg, Barstow, 
Ikaac C. Bates, Branch, Briggs, Bucher, Cahoon, Choate, Clai- 
horne, Clayton, Coke, Collier, Condict, Eleutheros Cooke, Bates 

Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Crane, Creighton, Daniel, John Davis, 
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Dearborn, Denny, Dickson, Drayton, Draper, Ellsworth, Joshua 
Evans, Horace Everett, Feider, Grennell, Griffin, ‘Thos. H. Hall, 
Heister, Hodges, Hughes, Huntington, Ihre, Ingersoll, [sacks, 
Jarvis, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kendall, Letcher, Lyon, 
Mardis, Mason, Marshall, Maxwell, Robert McCoy, McDuftie, 
McIntire, McKay, MeKennan, Milligan, Nelson, Newnan, New- 
ton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, John Reed, Rencher, 
Root, Russel, Augustus H. Shepperd, Slade, Stanberry, Stewart, 
Storrs, Taylor, Francis Thomas, Tompkins, Vance, Vinton, 
Ward, Washington, Watmough, Wilkin, Wheeler, Elisha Whit- 
tlesey, Frederick Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Wickliffe, Wil- 
liams, Young—102. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adair, Anderson, Angel, John 8. Barbour, 
James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bethune, James Blair, John Blair, 
Boon, Bouck, John Brodhead, John C. Brodhead, Burd, Cam- 
breleng, Carr, Carson, Chandler, Chinn, Clay, Condict, Connor, 
Coulter, Craig, Crawford, Davenport, Dayan, Doubleday, Dun- 
can, Edward Everett, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Ford, Foster, Gaither, 
Gilmore, Gordon, William Hall, Harper, Hoffman, Hogan, Hol- 
land, Hubbard, Jewett, Kavanagh, Lamar, Lansing, Legvitt, Le- 
compte, Lewis, Mann, McCarty, Mitchell. Pierson, Plummer, 
Polk, Edward C. Reed, Roane, Sewell, William B. Shepard, 
Smith, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Stephens, Philemon Thomas, 
W. Thompson, John Thomson, Verplanck, Wardwell, Weeks, 
W ilde—74. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Thursday, Dec. 27. The following resolution moved by Mr. 
Adams came up for consideration: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be request- 
ed to communicate to this house a copy of his proclamation 
dated on the 10th instant, and of the ordinance of a convention 
held in the state of South Carolina to which it refers. 

Mr. Clay, of Alab. moved the question of consideration, viz: 
whether the house will, at this time, consider the resolution? and 
demanded the yeas and nays upon it. 


Mr. Archer observed, that the gentleman from Alabama need 
not press his motion, as the gentleman from Mass. (Mr. dams), 
was not desirous of pressing the consideration of his resolution 
for a day or two. 

Mr. dams asked of the chair whether the question of consi- 
deration admitted of debate? 

The chair replied in the negative. 

Mr. A. Then I am to understand that it will not be in order 
for me to state the reasons which induced me to offer the reso- 
lution. ; 

The chair. It will not. 

The question on consideration was then taken and decided 
by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Heman Allen, Allison, Appleton, 
Arnold, Babcock, Banks, Noyes Barber, Barnwell, Barstow, 
Isaac C, Bates, Briggs, Burges, Cahoon, Choate, Condict, Eleut, 
Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Crane, Creighton, Da- 
niel, Jobn Davis, Warren R. Davis, Dearborn, Denny, Dickson, 
Ulsworth, Geo. Evans, Horace Everett, Felder, Gordon, Gren- 
nell, Griffin, Heister, Hodges, Hughes, Huntington, Ihre, Ken- 
dall, Kennon, McDuffie, McKennan, Nelson, Newton, Pearce, 
Pendleton, Pitcher. Potts, Rencher, Slade, Southard, Stanberry, 
Stewart, Storrs, Paylor, Vanee, Vinton, Watmough, Wilkin, 
Elisha Whittleséy, Fred’k Whittlesey, Wickliffe, Williams—65. 

NAYS—Messrs. Alexander, Chilton Allan, Robert Allen, An- 
derson, Angel, Armstrong, Ashley, John 8. Barbour, Barringer, 
Beardsley, Bell, Bethune, John Blair, Roon, Bouck, Branch, 
Bucher, Ballard, Cambreleng, Carr, Carson, Chandler, Chinn, 
Claiborne, Clay, Coke, Collier, Conner, Coulter, Craig, Craw- 
ford, Davenport, Dayan, Dewart, Doubleday, Drayton, Draper, 
Duncan, Edward Everett, Findlay, Ford, Foster, Gilmore, Thos, 
I. Hall, William Hall, Harper, Hoffinan, Hogan, Holland, Hub- 
bard, Ingersoll, Isacks, Jarvis, Jewett, Richard M. Johnson, 
Cave Johnson, Kavanagh, Adam King, H. King, Lamar, Lan- 
sing, Lecompte, Lent, Letcher, Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, 
Marshall. Maxwell, McCarty, MeCoy, McIntire, McKay, Mil- 
ligan, Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Newnan, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, 
Join Reed, Root, Russell, Semmes, Sewall, Augustus H. Shep- 
perd, Smith, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Stephens, Francis Tho- 
mas. Philemon Thomas, Wiley Thompson, John Thomson, 
Tompkins, Verplanck, Ward, Wardwell, Washington, Weeks, 
Wheeler, Edward D. White, Wilde, Young—106. 

So the house refused, at this time, to consider the resolution. 

The bill for the relief of gen. Macomb, came up for its third 
reading. 

[This bill proposes only, in so many words, to release general 
Macomb from all responsibility as the security of Samuel Cham- 
plain, in a bond given by him as paymaster in the army, bearing 
date 8th May, 1811: but the report accompanying the bill has 
reference to certain brevet pay due to general Macomb, as con- 
stituting an offset in his favor as the surety of Champlain.] 

Mr. Semmes, observed that the bill contained a very impor- 
tant principle, desired to hear something more in explanation of 
its provisions, before he was prepared to vote npon it. 

Mr. Blair, of South Carolina, agreed with Mr. Semmes, and 
considered the bill as one which went to establish a principle 
that would, by releasing securities, if carried out, destroy the 
security of the government for moneys due to the government by 

s. 
PE Semmes moved to commit the bill to the committee on 


claims. ‘ 2 
Mr. Speight called for the reading of the report accompanying 


the bill. 
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Mr. Johneon, of Kentucky, thought that, when the facts were 
understood, none could object to the bill. Dozens of similar 
cases had been provided for by special legislation. General 
Macomb had been security for an officer who had become a de- 
faulter to the government: the government had suffered the 
case to remain many years without prosecuting, and in the mean 
while had promoted the officer. Gen. Macomb had been order- 
ed to a distance in his country’s service, and had no opportunity 
of urging the officers of government to do their duty iu the case; 
and he ought not to suffer from the negligence of the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Semmes thought the statement gave sufficient proof that 
the bill ought never to have gone to the military committee. It 
was nota military subject; but more properly pertained to the 
committee on claims, or that on the judiciary. 

After some further remarks from Messrs. Ward, Drayton, 
Plummer, Wickliffe and Vance—the latter of whom, because that 
some misunderstanding existed on the part of the gentleman 
who had drawn up the report, moved to postpone the conside- 
ration of the bill for a week—which was agreed to. 

The house then went into committee of the whole, Mr. Clay, 
of Alabama, in the chair, on the bill to establish essay offices in 
the gold region. 

Mr. Foster offered certain amendments, and a considerable 
debate followed—but we cannot give it. 

The committee rose, reported progress, and asked leave to sit 
again. On which question the ayes were 55, the noes 40. 

There being no quorum present, the house adjourned about 3 
o’clock. 


Friday, Dec. 28. Mr. Clay, of Alabama, from the committee 
on public lands, reported the following amendment to a bill to 
reduce and graduate the price of the public lands. 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert: 

“That, from and after the passage of this act, all the lands of 
the United States which have been offered at public sale, to the 
highest bidder, and have remained unsold 20 years, or upwards, 
shall be subject to sale, by private entry, at the rate of 25 cents 
per acre; those which have been offered in like manner, and 
have remained unsold 15 years, and less than 20 years, at the 
rate of 50 cents per acre; those which have been offered in like 
manner, and have remained unsold 10 years, and less than 15 
years, at the rate of 75 cents per acre; and those which have 
been offered in like manner, and have remained unsold 5 years, 
and less than 10 years, at the rate of $1 per acre. 

662. And be it further enacted, That all the lands of the United 
States which may be hereafter offered at public sale to the hizh- 
est bidder, and shall have remained unsold 5 years, and less 
than 10 years, shall be subject to sale by private entry, at the 
rate of $1 per acre; those which shall have remained unsold 10 
years, and less than 15 years, at the rate of 75 cents per acre; 
and those which shall have remained unsold 15 years, and lees 
than 20 years, at the rate of 50 cents per acre; and those which 
shall have remained unsold 20 years or upwards, at tle rate of 
25 cents per acre.”’ 

Mr. Wickliffe, from the minority of the same committee, re- 
ported an amendment to the bill, providing that 17£ per cent. of 
the proceeds of the public lands shall be paid to each of the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, [linois, Missouri, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana and Alabama, and each of the territories of Michigan, Flo- 
rida and Arkansas—that the remainder be divided between the 
24 states, and the territories, according to federal population, 
semi-annually; and that in the event of a forcign war the act 
shall cease. ‘The bill also provides that lands which have been 
offered for sale 20 years, may be entered at 25 cents an acre, if 
15 years at 50 cents, if 10 years 75 cents, &e. 

message in writing was received from the president of the 
United. States, by Mr. Donelson, his private secretary, which 
was read and is as follows: 
Washington, Dec. 28, 1832. 
To the house of representatives: 

I have taken into consideration the resolution of the house 
requesting me to communicate to it, so far as my opinion may 
be consistent with the public interest, ‘the correspondence be- 
tween the government of the United States and that of the re- 
public of Buenos Ayres, which has resulted in the departure of 
the charge d’affaires of the United States from that republic, to- 
gether with the instructions given to the said charge d’affaires;” 
and, in answer to the said request, state, for the information of 
the house, that although the charge d’affaires of the United 
States has found it necessary to return, yet the negotiation be- 
tween the two countries, for the arrangement of the differences 
between them, are not considered as broken off, but are sus- 
pended only until the arrival of a minister, who, it is officially 
announecd, will be sent to this country with powers to treat on 
the subject. B. mA 

The fact, it is believed, will justify the opinion T have formed, 
that it will not be consistent with the public interest to commu- 
nieate the correspondence, and instructions requested by the 
house, #0 long as the negotiation shall be pending. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

Ordered, That the said message do lie on the table. 

Another message in writing was received from the president 
of the United States, by Mr. Donelson, his private secretary, as 
porta Washington, Dec. 28, 1832. 
To the senate and house of representatives: 

I beg leave to call the attention of congress to the accompany- 
ing reports, one from the engineer selected, under the act of the 
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14th July last, to take charge of the survey of the bridge ACTOss 
the Potomac, which that act authorised the president to cay 
to be erected, and showing, after a careful survey, the propriety 
of applying a part of the sum appropriated to the repair of the 
old bridge—the other showing the consideration which jn re 
opinion of the same engineer, and that of gen. Gratiot, should 
determine the choice between a superstructure of wood and of 
iron, on the same foundation of granite. 

Concurring in the reasons stated by these officers for the pro. 
ference of the superstructure of wood, I have adopted it aceorg, 
ingly, and propose to take the measures necessary for the exo. 
cution of the work. Previously, however, to inviting to cop. 
tracts for this purpose, I deem it advisable to submit the Subject 
to congress, in order that the necessary appropriations may be 
supplied. ANDREW JACKSON. 

Ordered, That the said message be referred to the committr, 
for the District of Columbia. ; 

Much minor or local business was attended to in this day’, 
sitting. ? 

Saturday, Dee. 29. Nothing of general importance was po. 
termined this day. The time was occupied in disposing of many 
private bills and local matters. ; 

The house adjourned till Wednesday, January 2. 

Wednesday, Jan. 2. A good deal of minor or local busines 
was attended to—the engrossed bill entitled ‘fan act to improve 
the condition of the non-commissioned officers and privates of 
the army of the United States, and prevent desertion,” wa 
read a third time and passed, and sent to the senate for concur. 
rence. 


The consideration of several other bills was postponed. 

The house, in committee went into the consideration of ay 
amendment to the constitution of the United States respecting 
the election of president and vice president, reported by Mr, 
Root at the fast session of congress. 

After some debate the committee arose and the house aj. 
journed. 


fy? No important matter was proposed or decided in either 
house on Thursday, except a resolution offered by Mr. Ver. 
planck, from the committee of ways and means, calling for a 
prompt consideration of the bill *“*to reduce or otherwise alter 
the duties on imports’’—which was laid over until the next day, 
The journal, shall, however be kept up. 
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MESSRS. BLAIR AND GREEN, 
From the United States Telegraph Dec. 25. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

To prevent misrepresentation, it is proper that I should give 
a statement of the circumstances attending the assanlt made 
upon ine yesterday by gencral Blair, a member of congress from 
South Carolina. Generali Blair is perhaps the largest man in the 
United States, in the vigor of life; [ was passing him on the 
pavement, and without any previous warning, he struck mea 
severe blow with alarge club on the head. The blows were 
followed up until Il was brought to the earth, my left arm bro- 
ken, and my left leg disabled and severely wounded. At this 
crisis, the by standers interposed and separated us. In reply 
lo an inquiry froma by-stander, gen. B. said the provocation 
Was that | had called the union party of South Carolina tories. 
Gen. 5. was in the liabit of meeting me on terms of passing ci 
vilily—I was not conscious that L had given him offence—lI was 
unarmed—and taken entirely by surprise; I presume taat the 
reinark to which he has taken exception is contained in our 
comment of Saturday last, upon the proposition made in the 
union convention at Columbia, by Mr. Hunt of Charleston, with 
the approbation, as it is said, of the union party of Charleston, 
to organize in a military manner, for the purpose of resisting the 
laws of the state. We denounced tbe faction who could adopt 
such resolutions to be tories, and that they had profaned the lily 
name of union. In our paper of yesterday, without a know- 
ledge that gen. B. or any one else bad taken exception at out 
remarks, in a comment upon an article in the N. Y. Gazette, we 
said, in explanation of our meaning, ““we use this word notii 
the invidious sense in which it was used in the United States 
during the revolution, but as it is used in England; meaning that 
the tory party are the advocates of a strong government, avé 
henee are always on the side of power.”?) When we assumet 
the editorial control of this paper, we took our life in our hands. 
We staked all that was dear to a man and a citizen upon tle 
principles which, as an editor, it is our duty to maintain. !t 
will be useless for gen. B. to pretend that our offence consist 
in the use of the terin of which he complains—this assault is 4 
practical illustration of the doctrines promulgated in the proc! 
mation—it is an attcinpt to suppress the voice of truth and 10 
silence the press by brute force—an attempt as impotent as it's 
outrageous. 

[ return thanks to that kind Providence, to whose interpos! 
tion alone Lam indebted for my life, that although [ am now 
prostrate, and am courpelled to dictate these remarks to a friend 
who prepares thein for the press, 1am able to dictate, and [e- 
solved to discharge my duty with renewed spirit and increase 
activity. — DUFF GREEN. 

Deceinkér 25. 
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P. S. Since the above was written, we understand that ge": 
Blair has stated, as the cause of his assault, that he had acco*t 
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tion; in the course of which I took oceasion to say that the 
or jon party of South Carolina was a tory faction; that he said 
ee, “your language is too harsh;” that I repeated it, as if in 
refinnnce, and that he, therefore, bad resort to his cane to resent 
the inputation. To this statement I give an unqualified denial. 
[have not, at any time since his return to this city, held a con- 
yersation with gen. B., and, therefore, stamp this statement as 
fulse. D. G. 


From the Washington Globe, Dec. 27. 
Washington city, 25th Dec. 1832. 
To the editor of the Globe: 

Sin:—In the Telegraph of this morning, general Duff Green 
gives to the public what he calls ‘‘a statement of the circum- 
stances attending the assault” made upon him by myself, on 
esterday: and subjoins a postscript purporting to be a statement 
which he understood I had given as the cause of the assault 
made upon him. The statement attributed to me in the post- 
script is fulse, as general Green asserts. i never made it—but 
as general Green’s own statement is a little wide of the mark, 
or at least does not give the whole truth, 1 have thought it proper 
that [ should likewise give a brief statement of the facts. I was 
highly provoked by the terms in which general Green spoke of 
the union party of South Carolina, in his paper of Saturday last. 

My angry feelings against general Green were not concealed 
from that time forth, but were made known to many, and to 
some who I have reason to believe were both his personal and 
political friends—all endeavored to dissuade me from any per- 
sonal violence upon general Green; and for various reasons, not 
necessary to be enumerated, | endeavored to reconcile it to my 
feelings, to let the insult pass with impunity. But IT found my- 
self unequal to the effort. ‘To have myself, and the party with 
whom it is my pride to be associated, denounced as ‘‘a, tory 
faction who had profaned the sacred name of union,”’ &c. was 
ore than I could brook. My father had not only fought through- 
out the revolutionary war, but bled in the cause of American in- 
depepdence. ‘There never ran one drop of tory blood in the veins 
of my family, on “‘either side of the house,’’ that I am aware 
of. Inever heard thata Blair or a Douglass had been a tory; 
on the contrary, they had all taught me, from my infancy, to 
execrate the name, and, perhaps, general Green could not bave 
applied to me any other epithet that would have been so pro- 
voking. In this temper | met him on the avenue yesterday, 
not far from Gadsby’s hotel, each of us walking alone. [ had 
understood he always went well armed, and | presumed he 
must have heard of my excited feelings towards him. As soon 
as we approached within some eight or ten paces of each other, 
laceosted him thus: **Well, general, the union men of South 
Carolina are all tories, I suppose?’’ 

He replied, sternly, ““you know what T have said.’? ‘Yes,’ 
said I, “and you shall soon know what [ will do”’—and IL in- 
stantly struck him with the small end of imy stick. What oc- 
curred afterwards was pretty inuch as represented by general 
Green—except that I did not think that [ had injured him as 
much as he states. It was notmy intention todoso. I[ struck 
only with the light end of the stick throughout, and restrained 
the force of the first blows, at least, if not the whole. As 
soon as [I made the first hostile indication, general Green 
was endeavoring to get some weapon from his bosom or side 
pocket, which J presumed was a pistol—he drew out some- 
thing, which at length I discovered to be a dirk. But while 
I remained under the impression that a pistol was about to 
be used against me, itis probable I increased the severity of 
my blows to an extent that [am not aware of. If the chastise- 
ment given to general Green exceeds the bounds of moderation, 
my apology is to he found not merely in the great provocation 
he had previously given, but in the unyielding spirit with which 
he sustained and prolonged the conflict. Very respectfully, 
youre, &e,. JAMES BLAIR. 

Reply to general Bleir. 

We have read the statement of Mr. Blair, of South Carolina 
uldressed to the editor of the Globe, in which he says that be- 
fore he had assailed the editor of this paper, on Monday last, he 
accosted him thus: “Well, general, the union men of South Ca 
rolina are all tories, I suppose,”? and that I replied sternly, “you 
know what { have said;”? that he then said, ‘“‘yes, and you shall 
soon Know what I shall do;’? and that he instantly struck me 
with the “small end of the stick.??) Mr. Blair adds, that what 
occurred afterwards was pretty much as I represented, except 
that he did not think he had injured me as much as [ stated, and 
that he struck only with the light end of the stick, and restrain- 
ed the first blow, if not the last; and justifies himself for bis bru- 
tality by the “unyielding spirit with which I prolonged the con- 
flict.” T have since understood that he was limping about, pre- 
tending to have a sore upon his foot, as an excuse for carrying a 
stick. That on Sunday he walked the terrace at the capitol, 
armed with his club, until after the usual hour of attending 
church; that on Monday he walked the street before my own 
door, and afterwards took post in a jeweller’s shop, by which it 
Was expected I should pass to the capitol. He says that he 
communicated his purposes to inany, some whom he had reason 
to believe are both my personal and political friends. Since the 
assault L have understood that in conversation with a gentle- 
man, a member of congress, he expressed his exception to my 
article of the day previous, but declared he did not intend to re- 
sent it personally. So far from having any cause to suspect his 
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I had nearly passed him before [ had received the blew, which, 
owing to that circumstance, fell upon the back part of my head. 
The attack was cowardly and uuprovoked. Gen. Blair’s state- 
ment in relation to it is talse, and his attempt to find a justifica- 
tion in the article from whieh he makes an extract, proves him 
to be alike regardless of truth and patriotism. 

The words quoted by him are, ‘*‘a tory faction which ane 
the sacred name of union.”? These words were applied by us, 
not to the union party of South Carolina, not to general Blair, 
but to those who proposed to organise in a military manner, for 
the purpose of resisting the laws of the state. Our comments 
upon the resolutions introduced by Mr. Hunt into the union 
convention, were intended to show, that there was a concert 
between the executive and some of the union party in Charles- 
ton, and that they were encouraged to make a proposition, not 
squalled for its want of patriotism, by the proceedings of any 
faction in this country, by a belief that they would receive coun- 
tenance and protection in this treasonable conduct from the 
executive. Gen. Blair pretends to come forward as an advocate 
of the union party, as the champion to fight their battles. As 
our remarks were levelled at that faction only, who would orga- 
nize ina military manner against the state of South Carolina, 
by identifying himself with that faction, general Blair admits 
himself not only to be a tory, but a traitor. But we venture to 
affirm, that however much he may love the treason, he is too 
great a coward to bring himself within its penalties. 

No, this was not our offence. The odious proclamation, in- 
tended by the president to bring his allies in South Carolina 
into power, had failed of its effect; public opinion was rolling 
back upon its authors, the most decided condemnation. It was 
ascertained that the arm of the military despot was unable to 
reach the patriot band who have reared the standard of li- 
berty in his native state. The craven spirit of Blair knowing 
that he could not render a more acceptable service to the master 
spirit, seeking an indemnity for his disappointment at home, 
and the mortification which overshadows his associates, sought 
to ingratiate himself still more with the president, by his brutal 
and unprovoked attack on me; and accordingly a messenger 
was despatched with breathless speed to the white house, to 
announce the inglorious achievement. Mr. Blair would per- 
eunde us that he was a Douglass, and that his assault was to 
protect the rights of his native land. Hea Douglass! A traitor 
and slave! What is South Carolinato me? Is she my native 
land? No. If she were, [ would offer to her service, not the 
fecble tribute of my poor pen, but the devotion of a heart which 
has indeed an unvielding spirit, and which would sustain and 
prolong the conflict, unless she had achieved her object, or the 
last of her noble sons had perished in the great struggle for li- 
berty. DUFF GREEN. 
fyz-The assault and battery of the editor of the Telegraph has 
been almost universally reprobated—and accounts from Wash- 
ington say that his life was in danger; adding that the severity 
of his wounds was suel, that, if even he makes a present re- 
covery, they will probably be the cause of permanent injury, if 
not of certain death. 

ee ao Hire 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF WAYS AND MEANS. 
House of representatives, Dec. 28. 

Mr. Verplanck, from the committee, made the following re- 
port, with reference to the bill inserted in the last ReaisTer. 

The committee of ways and means, in obedience to the order 
of the house, have had under consideration’so much of the mes- 
sage of the president of the United States referred to them, as 
relates to “‘such further reduction in the revenue as may not be 
required for objects of general welfare and putlic defence, au- 
thorised by the constitution,’ and now submit the following re- 
port: 

The whole of the debt of the nation remaining unpaid at the 
expiration of the present year, amounts only to seven millions 
sixteen thousand dollars, a sum Jess than the market value of 
the stock of the bank of the United States owned by govern- 
ment. The application of this fund alone, (independently of the 
other stocks in incorporated companies subscribed for and held 
by government, and amounting, at its original or par value, to 
the further sum of 1,880,000) may make the commencement of 
the next year the epoch of that “happy and memorable event,” 
on the near approach of which the president has jastly congra- 
tulated congress and his fellow citizens, “the extinction of the 
publie debt of a great and free nation.” ‘The time and the oc- 
casion, Whilst they are fitted to awaken the noblest feelings of 
the patrini, and to give confidence and ardour to the principles 
and hopes of every friend of republican institutions, call also 
upon us with equal foree to discharge those weighty and honor- 
able and practical duties to which we have been cordially invit- 
ed by our chief magistrate. The removal of those financial 
“burthens which may be found to fall unequally upon any,’ and 
the reduction of the revenue to such a limit as **shall be consis- 
tent with the simplicity of an economical government. and ne- 
cessary to an efficient public service.” 

The examination of the general accounts of the receipts and 
expenditures of the United States for the last six years presents 
the following results: the aggregate expenditure for the six years 
ending with the 3ist of December, 1832, (iuelading the estimat- 
ed expenditure of the present month), amounts to 162,400,000 
dollars. 

During the same period that expenditure has been supplied by 





intention, L had no idea of the attack until the assault was made. 


an aggregate amount of revenue from various sources, but chief- 
ly from the customs, of 157,690,000, in addition to an unexpend- 
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ed balance in the treasury at the commencement of that term, 
of 6,358,686 dollars, about one-sixth of which consisting of the 
_ of broken banks, and similar funds, has remained unavail- 
able in the treasury. 

Deducting from these receipts and expenditures the amount 
received and paid out on account of claims of our citizens against 
foreign governments, of which the treasury was merely the chan- 
nel of receipt and payment, there will result an annual average 
of twenty-six millions of dollars of annual income, and an an- 
nual average expenditure absorbing this amount together with 
the balance in the treasury at the end of 1826, amounting to 
nearly twenty-seven millions of dollars a year. 

During the same period 80,178,000 dollars of public debt was 
paid off, leaving an average annual amount of expenditure for 
all other purposes, of something less than thirteen millions five 
hundred thousand dollars. 

These amounts are stated in round numbers, as they are suf- 
ficiently accurate for all the purposes of this report, and present 
the views of the committee unembarrassed with minute detail, 
in a minute perspicuous manner. 

In the gross sum upon which this average annual expenditure 
is calculated were included the payments for the settlement of 
the claims of Massachusetts, Virginia and South Carolina, the 
large expenditure consequent on the emigration of the Indian 
tribes, and the extinguishment of Indian titles, all made during 
the last three years. Making allowance for these extraordinary 
expenses, the income necessary for the ordinary operation of 
government, providing liberally for an efficient civil, military 
and naval service, need not amount to more than thirteen mil- 
. lions of dollars annually, including the pension system of former 
years. This calculation, deduced by the committee from the 
treasurer’s accounts from 1827 to 1832 inclusive, corresponds in 
its result very nearly with one furnished by the treasury depart- 
ment, founded on somewhat different data, by which the ave- 
rage expenditure of six years, from 1826 to 1831 inclusive, for 
all ordinary and fixed expenses, together with those of a less 
permanent character, but growing out of the regular and long 
continued policy of our legislation, as for fortifications, navy 
yards, light houses, &c. is stated at 13,148,000 dollars. ‘T’o this 
sum the act at the last session extending the system of revolu- 
tionary pensions will require for some years an additional sum, 
of which is not yet fully ascertained, but is certainly not less 
than one million of dollars. If another annual million be added 
to the enlarged expenses of our present Indian policy, for the 
erection of custom houses and public stores, for future and un- 
foreseen contingencies of all sorts, including those of temporary 
collisions with foreign powers or the Indian tribes, the clear re- 
venue of fifteen millions seems to cover all that can be required 
for national expenditures in ordinary times. This sum, it will 


be remarked, is that estimated as the proper permanent revenue 
of the nation by the secretary of the treasury in his reports of 


the last and present year. 

But in making this estimate this sum is assumed by the com- 
mittee, not as absolutely necessary for the support of govern- 
ment, but as being liberal and abundant. Looking mainly to the 
providing a safe, permanent and honorable revenue, not to the 
extreme possible limit of expense, they have not sought to find 
the lowest sum to which a rigidly economical administration, 
seconded by a legislation of congress equally vigilant over the 
treasury, could reduce national expenditure, but have wished to 
secure a regular income, amply sufficient, not only for providing, 
on a liberal scale, for every object within the just limits of fede- 
ral legislation, that can advance the honor or prosperity of a na- 
tion loving peace, yet prepared for war, but moreover to leave 
such a balance, after defraying the ordinary charges of govern- 
ment, as may meet any unusual and unexpected demands, other 
than those which would arise from a state of regular and long 
continued warfare. The chance, too, of an accidental and tem- 
porary diminution of revenue for a year or two, arising from the 
fluctuations of trade, or the political changes of foreign nations, 
presents also another strong argument for assuming a liberal 
scale of revenue. 

To this annual amount, however, of fifteen millions, the reve- 
nue must be reduced. Al! beyond this must be a neediess bur- 
den upon the people—a tax falling, directly or indirectly, upon 
the land and labor of the country, is certainly injurious in its ef. 
fects, and probably unequal, enriching the treasury only to di- 
vide and distract our public councils by tempting to expendi- 
tures either of doubtful constitutional right, or inconsistent with 
the simplicity of republican institutions, staining their purity, 
and hazarding their permanence. 

The act of 1832 has made a partial reduction towards this point. 
But under this act the revenue from the customs for the next 
year is calentated in the report of the secretary of the treasury 
at ahout eighteen millions. This is made upon an estimate 
founded on the average importation of the last six years. The 

robable average of the next six years, for reasons which will 

e hereafter stated, will exceed that estimate. If to this sum be 
added the income from the public lands, the treasury would re- 
ceive, under that act, a revenue, for some years hereafter, of 
not less than twenty millions and a half, and probably of more 
than twenty-five millions, exhibiting an annual excess of from 
five to nine millions over the just uses of the government, tax- 
ing every family in the United States to its share, or more than 
its share, of that uncalled for excess. 

This excess, in the opinion of the committee, should be re- 
duced by the present congress, and at the present time. The 
extinguishment of the debt, and the commencement of the new 
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presidential term mark this a fit season for permanent fiscal ro 
guiations. It is vitally important, too, to all engaged in any of 
those numerous commercial, manufacturing, or agricultura} ‘en- 
terprizes, which are affected by changes in the rates of import 
and are more exposed to suffer from uncertainty than even from 
error in legislation, now to know the intention and policy of this 
government in regard to their several interests. The occasioy 
too, of economical reduction affords a propitious opportunity to 
make such a re-adjustinent of the rates of impost as may distyj. 
bute and equalize, amongst all, those burthens which “may hp 
found to fall unequally upon any”?—whether pressing With pe- 
culiar hardship upon any class of the community, any species of 
labor or on any section of the country. 

Deeply impressed by these considerations, the committee haye 
prepared a bill for reducing, and otherwise altering the rates of 
duties upon foreign merchandise, which, should it meet wit) 
the approbation of congress, may serve as a basis for our finay- 
cial system for many years. 

Throwing out of view for the present, the progressive reduc- 
tion that. expediency and even justice may require, they have 
fixed the revenue to be ultimately raised at a sum not exceeding 
fifteen millions. The stocks owned by government, they regard 
solely as an offset to the remaining debt. 

Neither justice, nor any principle of liberal policy, can permit, 
without urgent necessity, that the post office should be made a 
source of revenue, It should bear its own expense and no more, 
Its whole profits should be applied as they have heretofore been, 
to the improvement and extension of the system, giving the 
greatest possible facilities at the least possible private charge ta 
the diffusion of intelligence and the interchange of cosrespon- 
dence. 

The only source of revenue on which the committee propose 
to rely are the punLIC LANDS and the cusToMs. 

The PUBLIC LANDas, at the then present system of sale, 
may now safely be calculated as producing an annual incone 
of two millions and a half. 

Itis true thet various plans for disposing of these lands in 
such a manner as to withdraw the proceeds from the general 
funds of the treasury, have been proposed by the’ highest au- 
thority. The committee do not purpose to enter into any dis- 
cussion of the merit of these propositions. Until it be altered 
by legislation, they must regard the actual system as the settled 
policy of the government. They must, however, observe, that 
should that policy be changed, such alteration would not of ne 
cessity overthrow or disarrange the plan of finance now pro- 
posed. 

Throwing out of aceount altogether the large sums expended 
in former years by the United States in acquiring this territory, 
either by arms or by purchase, together with the past expenses 
of our land system, as yet unliquidated by the proceeds of the 
sales, there are other current expenses now detrayed from the 
general funds of the treasury which might be justly chargeable 
upon the income from the lands, should that be made a distinct 
fund, and whieh, if paid from thence, would thus far diminish 
the amount of revenue necessary to be drawn from other sour 
ces— these are, Ist, The expenses of the land system ilself—about 
250,000 Gollars annually. 

Qd, the expenses of Indian annuilies, education, and other 
stipulations arising under the treaties by which we have obtain 
ed possession of these lands. ‘These wholly exclusive of the 
charge of Indian emigration, amount at present to $392,700 a 
year, and will probably be much increased before the final ex 
tinguishment of the Indian title. 

3d. Revolutionary pensions. The original title of a great part 
of these lands arose from the grants and releases of the states 
to the confederacy for the purpose of common defence and ge- 
neral welfare, during the war of the revolution, and they have 
been again and again solemnly pledged for the debts of the na- 
tion. ‘The pensions now received by the surviving soldiers ol 
the revolution were at first granted under the harsh and unjust 
name of national bounty. But the act of 1828 and that of 1532, 
have now placed them on the more sound as well as more cou- 
stitutional ground of payment of revolutionary debt, and an 
equitable, though not literal fulfilment of long neglected and 
violated contracts. 

The pensions for the next two years will probably be (for as 
yet the exact amount cannot be ascertained) about two millions 
a year. But this sum depending upon the lives of old men, 
all above seventy vears of age, must rapidly decrease, and 
in a very few years cease entirely. Should these pensions 
be considered for the present as a charge upon the lands, !t 
would be temporary only. Within four or five years the greater 
part of the income, and in a few years more the whole, would 
he deliberated, and at either period the surplus from this course 
might be applied as the wisdom of congress may direct, leaving 
the revenue from the customs sufficient for all other heads o! 
public expenditure. 

There then remains to be raised by the imposts on foreign 
merchandise to meet ail other charges and contingencies than 
those just recapitulated, the sum of twelve millions and a helf. 

The average value of all the imports from 1827 to 1832 inclu- 
sive, is 86,200,000 dollars a year. ‘The average of the six years 
immediately preceding was 80,''00.000 dollars, showing an ave: 
rage increase of 5,300,000 dollars in six years, or about six and 
ahalf percent. This angmentation arose solely from the natt- 
ral increase of population and of domestic products suited for 
export. There can be therefore little doubt that without any 
change in the existing tariff the same rate of increase would £0 
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en—not regularly, but holding good as to any average of a suc- 
cession of peaceful years. 

On this principle of calculation alone the average of the next 

riod of years would be ninety-two millions. But the opera- 
tion of the revenue 1 pres now proposed, as compared with 
nose of 1824 and 1828, would relieve the consumers of import- 
ed goods from a tax of twelve millions a year. These twelve 
millions heretofore paid by the American people to their govern- 
ment, and by that government principally to the public creditors 
abroad, Will remain in the power of the consumer, to be appli- 
edaccording to his wants, habits and tastes, in procuring an 
qual value of the other necessaries, comforts, or Juxuries of 
jife, probably in a great degree in an increased consumption, or 
in the use of a higher quality of the goods he had been accus- 
tomed to purchase. [rom the operation of this and other obvi- 
ous causes, Springing from a more moderate tariff on foreign 
manufactures, the average importation of the next six years 
may be safely computed ata further addition of at least eight, 
yerhaps twelve millions, making a gross importation of above 
one hundred millions in value, and not much varying from the 

jarge importation of 1831 and 1832. 

Judging from the experience of former years, one-sixth in va- 
jue of the amount imported will be re-exported in our foreign 
exchanges, and about cne-fifth of the gross revenue received 
from duties will be absorbed in expenses of collection, or repaid 
in drawback upon re-exportatian. 
ywelve millions and a half of revenue is then to be raised 

ipon about eighty-four millions of imports, used or consumed 
jnthe United States; or deducting therefrom the imports of 
pecie, and of many other articles, which public policy, the se- 
rity of the revenue, and various other motives, have made 
free of duty, upon between sixty-five and seventy millions of 
utiable commodities, according as the list of free goods is made 
more or less extensive. 
The committee, in the bill herewith reported by them, have 
endeavored to arrange the duties with reference to this princi- 
. ple, at rates of from ten to twenty per cent. varying from them 
hiefly in those instances where national independence in time 
of war seemed to demand some sacrifice in peace, (as in re- 
rd to iron and lead), where it was thought that a higher or 
ower rate of duty would be of advantage to the revenue, 
without any individual injury, (as in the case of spirits), or 
where some branch of industry might be materially benefited 
by low imposts on some of its raw materials. On many arti- 
les, such as wines, spirits, iron, &c. experience has shown 
at fraud can only be prevented by specific duties on weight 
br measure; and as the rates must be graduated on the mean 
Syalue of commodities of the same class or name, they may 
Sometimes fall heavily on particular kinds or qualities of them. 

In adjusting the several duties, they have conformed, unless 
ome strong reason fora different rate was perceived, to those 
of the tariff act of 1816, with its short supplementary act of 
818. The act of 1816 was framed with great care and delibe- 
tion by some of our ablest statesmen, looking at the same 
ime to the revenue then so particularly necessary for the dis- 
harge of our large war debt; and to the preservation during 

violent transition from war to peace, af the numerous manu- 
actures that had grown up under the double duties, and the 
practical prohibition of the embargo, the non intercourse, and 

e war with Great Britain. The vast increase of manufactures 
f all sorts in the United States during the eight years between 
816 and 1824 proves that the framers of the tariff, in pro- 
iding revenue, had not only given ample, incidental security 

existing manufactures, but even induced new investments of 
apital. So well does it appear to have been adjusted in re- 
ard to woollens, that the manufacturers of these goods, ex- 
mined by the committee on manufactures of this house, in 
828, generally agreed, that their business was in a more flou- 
shing state under the tariff of 1816 than under the higher pro- 
ection of 1824, 

It has, however, been the wish of the committee to guard 
fainsta sudden fluctuation of the price of goods, whether in 
ie hands of the merchant, the retailer, or manufacturer. 

With that view they have made the reduction upon the more 
portant protected articles, gradual and progressive. The 
igher rate of duties for the next year, which result from this 
rinciple, if calentated upon the amount of importation assum- 
das a probable basis for the estimates of future years, would 
roduce a revenne for the year 1834 unnecessarily large. 
he commercial experience has repeatedly shown, that with 
stom fete of an early and large reduction of import, impor- 
f ar generally closely limited to the immediate consumption 
+ rae? 3 and the certain demands of foreign trade, and 
fal : refore, unless this law is disturbed by some other pow- 

tate ne cause, itis probable that the aggregate im- 
ie n of that year will fall short of the average valne as- 
a and the revenue will not much exceed that estimated 
' orate rmanent income of the treasury. Should it prove 
" pen ng from any cause which cannot now be anticipated, 
ot tn npenees surplus will remain as a balance in the trea- 
4. pesmi: the contingencies of future years. 
ashe of en perceiving no sufficient reason why the con- 
trthens Oreign luxuries should not pay ashare of the public 
verage 7 Propose to raise the rates of duties upon silks near to 
he act of 1 of duties imposed by the bill than they are under 
uty, equal 32. They also propose to fix a moderate specific 
eae - ial to about 20 per cent. on the value upon teas, which 

ade wholly free by the act of the last summer. This 
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has been added from a motive of financial prudence, lest the re- 
venue from the customs should, from any modification of the 
bill, or otherwise, fall short of the estimate, or the proceeds of 
the public lands should be in part diverted to some other source, 
in which case an increased revenue would be derived from the 
source of about 700,000 dollars, calculated on the rather short 
importation of teas in the Jast year. Should this sum not be 
needed tor the public service, it may be repealed without affect- 
ing the other parts of the system. ‘ 

A detailed statement of the operation of the bill has been pre- 
pared, calculated upon the actual imports of 1831, a year of 
larger importation than any former year, but which will, it is 
thought, not exceed the average of future years, under the ope- 
ration of a tariff such as that now proposed. 

The report, as above, was ordered to be printed. : 

Mr. Cambreleng moved for the printing of 5,000 extra copies 
of the report. This motion, by rule, lies one day on the table. 

PENNSYLVANIA—THE INAUGURATION, 

We learn from an extra of the Harrisburg Reporter, that the 
inauguration of governor Wolf took place on the 18th Dec. at 12 
o’clock, in the hall of the house of representatives, in the pre- 
sence of the members of both branches of the legislature, and a 
large assemblage of citizens from every part of the state. The 
following is the address delivered by governor Wolf on the oc- 
casion: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
Fellow citizens: 

By a majority of the suffrages, with which I have been recent- 
ly favored by the freemen of this great and flourishing state, I 
have been called on to discharge, for a second term of three 
years, the responsible duties of the first office in their gift. 

In obedience to their will, I have presented myself here, and 
taken the oaths prescribed by the constitution and laws of the 
commonwealth, preparatory to entering upon the execution of 
the important trust. And IL seize this public occasion to express, 
to the good people of Pennsylvania, my most grateful acknow- 
ledgments for this renewed testimonial of their confidence: a 
confidence the more highly prized, because it furnishes the con- 
solatory proof, that the acts and measures of my administration 
—during the constitutional term which has just ended—have 
been approved by them; and justifies the reasonable conclusion, 
that a similar course of policy, for that which has now com- 
menced, will be equally acceptable to them. 

Hitherto, the constitution and laws of the United States, and 
of this state, have been my constant guide, and the happiness of 
the people of Pepnsylvania has been my peculiar aim.. Acknow- 
ledging the sovereignty of the people, it has been my desire, as 
well as my endeavor, to ascertain and execute their will. Ever 
bowing submissively to the majesty of the laws, I have made it 
my business, as well as it was my duty, to see that they were 
faithfully executed. Economy, in the expenditure of the public 
treasure, has been strictly enjoined, The public credit has been 
carefully maintained, and, it is believed, firmly established. 
Our public works of internal improvement have been prosecut- 
ed with energy, diligence and perseverance. A general system 
of common school education has from time to time, been perti- 
naciously and earnestly urged upon the attention of the legisla- 
ture. A judiciary system that would insure justice to be admi- 
nistered to all, without sale, denial, or delay, has been anxiously 
and zealously recommended. 

Among the measures of our national policy in which Pennsy}- 
vania is peculiarly interested, those embracing a protecting tariff, 
internal improvements of a national character, and the establish- 
ment of a sound currency, in which the people can have confi- 
dence, without endangering their rights, have been adv. : 
upon all proper occasions. Bo. 

Every act and every measure, believed to be calculated ta 
promote the general welfare, or to advance the public good, have 
been called into requisition to accomplish these important ob- 
jects. I shall henceforth persevere in the same principles, and 
continue to pursue the same course of policy. 

In compliance with a usage coeval with the organization of 
the government, under the present constitution, I have said thus 
much; I shall add no more, but that all the faculties and all the 
energies I possess, shall be devoted to the service of my native 
state, and in advancing the prosperity and happiness of my fel 
low citizens. GEO. WOLF. 

Harrisburg, Dec. 18, 1832. 

Ott 
VETO ON THE LIGHT HOUSE BILL. 

The following isa copy of the message of the president, trans- 
mitted to the house of representatives on the 7th inst. Decembér. 
To the house of representatives: 

In addition to the general views T have heretofore expressed 
to congress on the subject of internal improvement, it is my 
duty to advert to it again in stating my objections to the bill en- 
titled “an act for the improvement of certan harbors and the 
navigation of certain rivers,?? which was not received a suf- 
ficient time before the close of the last session to enable me to 
examine it before the adjournment. 

Having maturely considered that bill within the time allewed 
me by the constitution, and being convinced that soe of its 
provisions conflict with the rule adopted for my guide on this 
subject of legislation, [have been compelled to withhold from 
it my signature; and it has thercfore failed to become a law. 

T'o facilitate as far as T can the intelligent action of congress 
upon the subjects embraced in this bill, IT transmit herewith a 
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ishing, as far as" 
possession would enable it, between 
tions which do, and those which do not, con- 
the rules by which my conduct in this respect has 
hitherto been governed. By that report it will be seen that there 
is a class of appropriations in the bill for the improvement of 
streams that are not navigable, that are not channels of com- 
merce, and that do not pertain to the harbors or ports of entry 
by any law, or have acertained any connection with 
the usual establishments for the security of commerce, external 
or interaal. 
It is obvious that such appropriations involve the sanction of 
a principle that concedes to the general government an unli- 
mited power over the subject of internal improvements, and that 
I could not, therefore, approve a bill containing them, without 
receding from the positions taken in my veto of the Maysville 
— bill and afterwards in my annual message of December 
th, 1830. 
It is to be regretted that the rules by which the classification 
of the improvements in this bill has been made by the engineer 
department, are not more definite and certain, and that embar- 
rassment may not always be avoided by the observance of them 
—but, as neither my own reflection, nor the lights derived from 
other sources, have furnished me with a better guide, I shall 
continue to apply my best exertions to their application and en- 
forcement. In thus employing my best faculties to exercise the 
powers with which I am invested, to avoid evils and to effect 
the greatest attainable good for our common country,I feel 
that [ may trust to your cordial co-operation; and the expe- 
rience of the past leaves me no room to doubt the liberal indul- 
gence and favorable consideration of those for whom we act. 
‘The grounds upon which I have given my assent to appro- 
priations for the construction of light houses, beacons, buoys, 
public piers, and the removal of sand bars, sawyers, and other 
temporary, or partial impediments in our navigable rivers and 
harbors—and with which many of the provisions of this bill cor- 
respond, have been so fully stated, that I trust a repetition of 
them is unnecessary. Had there been incorporated in the bill 
no provisions for works of a different description, depending on 
principles which extend the power of making appropriations to 
every object which the discretion of the government may select, 
and losing sight of the distinctions between nationa! and local 
eharacter which | had stated, would be my future guide on the 
subject, I should have cheerfully signed the bill. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
December 6th, 1832. 
= BB Otter 


BALTIMORE TOWN MEETING. 

Ata meeting of the citizens of Baltimore, without distinction 
of parties, held at the exchange on ‘Thursday, 27th Dec. in pur- 
suance of the call of the mayor to take inte consideration the 
ordinance and proceedings of the convention lately held in South 
Carolina, on the subject of nullification, the meeting was or- 
ganized at the suggestion of the hon. judge R. B. Magruder, by 
the appointment of the hon. Jesse Hunt, mayor of the city of 
Baltimore, as president. On motion of the hon. P. Laurenson, 
Vm. Patterson and Robert Oliver, esqrs. were appointed vice 
presidents. On motion of gen. Geo. H. Steuart, &. L. Finley 
and J. S. Nicholas, esqrs. were appointed secretaries. 

The president then announced the objects for which the meet- 
ing was called, and the chair was ready to receive the sugges- 
sions of any of the citizens present. 

The hon. Isaac McKim then read and submitted the following 


resolutions: 
ee 


ereas, the peace, safety and independence of these United 
» depend essentially on the preservation of the union, and 
pport of the constitution and form of government estab- 
by the people, the only legitimate source of power and 
rity. 


And whereas, certain proceedings, characterised by unjustifi- 
Poe a 


e violence, and based on a mistaken and rash policy, have 


“taken place in the state of South Carolina, which threatens dis- 


union, ail the horror of civil war, and eventually the destruction 
of the finest fabric ever erected to liberty. 


And whereas, the president of the United States has issued 
his proclamation, denouncing such proceedings as unconstitu- 
tional and illegal, so far as they assume a paramount authority 
to nullify an act of congress, to interrupt the collection of the 
public revenue, and to dissolve the sacred bond of our union. 

And whereas, an expression of public opinion at this moimen- 
tous crisis, is proper and becoming a free people. 

Therefore resolved, That the proceedings of the state conven- 
tion of South Carolina, and the political principles avowed in 
the extraordinary and unprecedented document, styled ‘an or 
dinance,”’ are disupproved by this mecting as tending to disturb 
the harmony of government, menacing the integrity of the union, 
violating good faith, and impairing, if not destroying the gencral 
prosperity. ; ; nde 

Resolved, That we highly and entirely approve the opinions 


and sentiments avowed in the proclamation of the president of 


the United States. In this important public act we recognize 
the wisdom of the statesman, the firmness and inflexible integri- 
ty of the patriot, and the deep feeling of solicitude becoming a 
father of his country, in the existing crisis of difficulty and dan- 
ger—with him, we proclaim, “the union must be preserved.”’ 
Resolved, That the union party in South ¢ arolina, has earned, 
and deserves the high distinction of fearless and true patriots— 


their course is honorable and must lead to success, supporteq 

it is, by the approbation of all good citizens, who have not oe 
artfully drawn into the destroying vortex of nullification _ 
enlisted under the banner of mad ambition. dee 

On motion of general George H. Steuart, the resolutions we 
referred to a committee of twelve, to be appointed by the Chair 

The president then announced the following gentlemen as 
composing the committee: 

Gen. Geo. H. Steuart, hon. Isaac McKim, hon. judge y 
Brice, hon. judge R. B. Magruder, gen. S. C. Leakin, Talo; 
Jones, esq. hon. P. Laurenson, Luke Tiernan, esq. col. Wa 
Steuart, Charles Howard, of John Eager, John E. Stansbury 
esq. Wm. Geo. Read, esq. ' 

Gen. Steuart then moved that the hon. Isaac McKim, Who 
had submitted the resolutions, be requested by the chair to act 
as chairman of the committee, although he (gen. 8.) had beey 
designated as chairman, from the circumstance of his havin 
been the mover of the reference, whicr, however, Mr. McKig 
declined. 

The committee then retired, and after consultation returned 
and reported, recommending the adoption of the resolutio,, 
without amendment—the question was then put by the eh,j, 
and the report unanimously adopted: 

The following resolution, reported also by the committee, wa 
then unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this meeting jy 
transmitted to the president of the United States; and that 
be published in all the papers of this city. 

Signed, ree HUNT, president. 

Ww. PaTTreRsoN, ‘2 ; 
Roserr OLIverR, vice presidents 
E. L. Finley, 


J. S. Nicholas, secretaries. 

BB Otte 
SOVEREIGNTY OF THE STATES. 

A writer in one of the union papers in the south, says, with 
much truth, that“‘the great rock on which the nullifiers of Soy) 
Carolina are likely to make shipwreck is their mistaken idy 
about STATE SOVEREIGNTY.’ The constitution adopted by the 
people of the United States says—“‘this constitution and tly 
laws of the United States, which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, and all treaties made, and which shall be made, wie 
the authority of the United States, suaLt. BE THE SUPREME Liv 
OF THE LAND; and the judges IN EVERY STATE, shall be bouul 
thereby, any thing in the constitution or laws of any state to th 
contrary notwithstanding.’’ 

The states who accepted this constitution, did virtually viel 
their sovereignty to the general government, for, as the president 
of the convention, in the address to the president of the cougres 
of the United States, declared, that 

**It is obviously impracticable in the federal government of thew 
states, to secure all the rights of independent sovereignty to eur, 
and yet provide for the interests and safety to aH. In all ow 
deliberations on this subject, we kept steadily in view thi 
which appears to us the greatest interest of every true Amer 
can, the CONSOLIDATION OF OUR UNLON, in which is involved ow 
prosperity, felicity, safety, perhaps our national existence. ‘Ibi 
important consideration, seriously and deeply impressed on ou 
minds, led each state in the convention to be less rigid on pointi 
of inferior magnitude than might have been otherwise expecité 
That it may promote the lasting welfare of that country, so dew 
to us all, and secure her freedom and happiness, és our most a 
dent wish.” 

With great respect, T have the honor to be sir, your excellet 
cy’s most obedient and humble servant. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, president. 
By unanimous order of the convention. 
September 17, 1787. 


they 


PROCLAMATION 
BY THE GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Whereas, ‘The president of the United States hath issued hit 
proclamation concerning an “ordinance of the people of Sov! 
Carolina, to nullify certain acts of the congress of the Unité 
States,’’ laying “duties and imposts for the protection of dome 
tic manufactures.”’ ; 

And whereas, The legislature of South Carolina, now tu 
sion, taking into consideration the matters contained in the sa 
proclamation of the president, have adopted a preamble ané™ 
solution to the following effect, viz: . ts 

** Whereas, ‘The president of the United States has jysued Wi 
proclamation, denouncing the procecdings of this state, call 
upon the citizens thereof to renounce their primary allegiat 
and threatening them with military coercion, unwarranted hy r 
constitution, and utterly inconsistent with the existence " 
free state. Be it therefore _ 

“Resolved, That his excellency the governor be requested (0 
With to issue his proclamation, warning the good people ol a 
state, against the attempt of the president of the United ‘li 
te seduce them from their allegiance; exhorting them to a 
gard his vain menaces, and to be prepared to sustain the dig 
and protect the liberty of the state, against the arbitrary ™ 
sures proposed by the president.”’ : 

Now, I, Sonene vi AYNE, governor of South Carolina,’ 
obedience to the said resolution, do hereby issue this my po 
mation, solemnly warning the good people of this state ag” 





the dangers and pernicious doctrine promulgated in the said I" 
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ation of the president, as calculated to mislead their judg- 
pe as to the true character of the government under which 
re live, and the paramount obligation which they owe to the 
state, and manifestly intended to seduce them from their allegi- 
’ and by drawing them to the support of the violent and un- 
jawful measures contemplated by the president, to involve them 
in the guilt of REBELLION. 1 would earnestly admonish them to 
peware of the specious but false doctrines by which it is now at- 
tem to be shewn that the several states have not retained 
their entire sovereignty, that “the allegiance of their citizens 
was transferred in the first instance to the government of the 
United States,”’ that ‘a state cannot be said to be sovereign and 
independent whose citizens owe obedience to Jaws not made by 
it;? that “even under the royal government we had no separate 
character,’ that the constitution has created a “‘nationa) go- 
yernment”? which is not ‘‘a compact between sovereign states”? 
_that a state has NO RIGHT TO SECEDE”’—in a word, that ours 
js @ NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, int which the people of all the states 
are represented, and by which we are constitued *‘onE PEO- 
pie? —and ‘that our representatives in congress are all re- 
presentatives of the United States, and not of the particular 
states from which they come”’—doctrines which uproot the very 
fyundation of our political system—annihilate the rights of the 
states—and utterly destroy the liberties of the citizen. 
Itrequires no reasoning to shew what the bare statement of 
these propositions demonstrate, that such a government as ts 
here described, has not a single feature of a confedcrated repub- 
lic. It is in truth an accurate delineation, drawn with a bold 
hand, of a great consolidated empire—‘‘one and indivisible,” 
and under Whatever specious form its powers may be masked, 
it is in fact the worst of all despotisms, in which the spirit of an 
arbitrary government is suffered to pervade institutions profess- 
ing to be free. Such was not the government for which our 
fathers fought and bled, and offered up their lives and fortunes 
as a Willing sacrifice. Such was not the government which the 
great and patriotic men who called the union into being in the 
plentitude of their wisdoms framed. Such was not the govern- 
ment which the fathers of the republican faith, led on by the 
apostle of American liberty, promulgated and successfully main- 
tained in 1798, and by which they produced the great political 
revolution effected at that auspicious era. ‘I'o a government 
based on such principles, South Carolina has not been a volun- 
tary party, and to such a government she never will give her as- 
sent. 
The records of our history do, indeed, afford the prototype of 
these sentiments, which is to be ftcund in the recorded opinion 
of those, who, when the constitution was framed, were in favor 
of a“firm national government,’ in which the states should 
stand in the same relation to the union, that the colonies did to- 
wards the mother country. ‘The journals of the convention and 
the secret history of the debates, will shew that this party did 
propose to secure to the federal government an absolute supre- 
macy over the states, by giving them a negative upon their laws, 
but the same history also teaches us that all these propositions 
were rejected, and a federal government was finally established, 
recognizing the sovereignty of the states, and leaving the consti- 
tutional compact on the footing of all other compacts between 
“parties having Wo common superior.’ 
[tis the natural and necessary consequence of the principles 
thus authoritatively announced by the president, as constituting 
the very basis of our political system, that the federal govern- 
ment is unlimited and supreme; being the exclusive judge of the 
extent of its own powers, the laws of congress sanctioned by the 
executive and the judiciary, whether passed in direct violation 
of the constitution and rights of the states, or not, are ‘‘the su- 
preme law of the land.’? Hence it is that the president obvious- 
ly considers the words, “‘made in pursuance of the constitution”? 
as mere surplusage; and therefore when he professes to recite 
the provision of the constitution on this subject, he states that 
our“sOCIAL COMPACT in express terims declares that the laws 
of the United States, its constitution, and the treaties made un- 
er it, are the supreme law of the land,’’ and speaks throughout 
of “the explicit supremacy given to the laws of the union over 
those of the states’’—as if a law of congress was of itself supreme, 
while it was necessary to the validity’of a treaty that it should 
be made in pursuance of the constitution. Such, however, is 
not the provision of the constitution. That instrument express- 
y provides that “the constitution and laws of the United States, 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme 
law of the land, any thing in the constitution or laws of any state 
to the contrary notwithstanding.’ 
Here it will be seen that a law of congress, as such, can have 
no validity unless made “‘in pursuance of the constitution.”? An 
unconstitutional act is therefore null and void, and the only point 
that can arise in this case is, whether, to the federal govern- 
ment, or any department thereof, has been exclusively reserved 


the right to decide authoritatively for the states this question of 


constitutionality. If this be so, to which of the departments, it 
may be asked, is the right of final judgment given? If it be to 
congress, then is congress not only elevated above the other de- 
partments of the federal government, but it is put above the con- 
Ssutution itself. This, however, the president himself has pub- 
licly and solemnly denied, claiming and exercising, as is known 
to all the world—the right to refuse to execute acts of congress 


and solemn treaties, even after they had received the sanction of 


every department of the federal government. 
That the executive possesses this right of deciding finally and 


—. 


pretended—and that it belongs to the judiciary, except so far as 
may be necessary to the decision of questions which may ineci- 
dentally come before them, in “‘cases of law and equity,’’ has 
been denied by none more strongly than the president himself, 
who, on a memorable occasion, refused to acknowledge the 
binding authority of the federal court, and claimed for himself 
and has exercised the right of enforcing the laws, not aecording 
to their judgment, but “his own understanding of them.”? And 
yet when it serves the purpose of bringing odium upon South 
Carolina, “‘his native state,”’ the president has no hesitation in 
regarding the attempts of a state to release herself from the con- 
trol of the federal judiciary, in a matter affecting her sovereign 


rights, as a violation of the constitution. 


It is unnecessary to enter into an elaborate examination of the 
subject. It surely cannot admit of a doubt, that by the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the several colonies became “free, sove- 
reign, and independent states,’? and our political history, will 
abundantly shew that at every subsequent change in their con- 
dition up to the formation of our present constitution, the states 
preserved their sovereignty. ‘The discovery of this new feature 
in our system, that the states exist only as members of the union 
—that before the Declaration of Independence, we were known 
only as **United Colonies’’—and that even under the articles of 
confederation, the states were Considered as forming “‘coHective- 
ly ONE NATION’’?—without any right of refusing to submit to “any 
decision of congress’’—was reserved to the president and his 
immediate predecessor. ‘lo the latter “belongs the invention, 
and upon the former, will unfortunately fall the evils of reduc- 
ing it to practice.’ 

South Carolina holds the principles now promulgated by the 
president (as they must always be held by all who claim to be 
supporters of the rights of the states) ‘‘as contradicted by the 
letter of the constitution—unauthorised by its spirit—incon- 
sistent with every principle on which it was founded—de- 
structive of all the objects for which it was framed’’—utterly 
incompatible with the very existence of the states—and abso- 
lutely fatal to the rights and liberties of the people. South Ca- 
rolina has so solemnly and repeatedly expressed to congress and 
the world the principles which she believes to constitute the 
very pillars of the constitution, that it is deemed unnecessary 
to do more at this time, than barely to present a summary of 
those great fundamental truths, which she believes ean never be 
subverted without the inevitable destruction of the liberties of 
the people and of the union itself. South Carolina has never 
claimed (as is asserted by the president), the right of “repealing 
at pleasure, all the revenue laws of the union,’? much less the 
right of ‘“‘repealing the constitution itself, and laws passed to 
give it effect which have never been alleged to be unconstitution - 
al.”?>) She claims only the right to judge of infractions of the 
constitutional compact, in violation of the reserved rights of 
the state, and of arresting the progress of usurpation within her 
own limits, and when, as in the tariffs of 1828 and 1832, reve- 
nue and protection—constitutional and unconstitutional objects, 
have been so mixed up together, that it is found impossible to 
draw the line of discrimination—she has no alternative, but to 
cousider the whole as a system, unconstitutional in its charac- 
ter, and to leave it to those who have “‘woyen the web, to un- 
ravel the threads.” South Carolina insists, and she appeals to 
the whole political history of our country, in support of her posi- 
tion, “that the constitution of the United States is a compact be- 
tween sovereign states—that it creates a confederated republic, 
not having a single feature of nationality in its foundation—that 
the people of the several states as distinct political communities, 
ratified the constitution, each state acting for itself, and binding 
its own citizens, and not those of any other state, the act of ra- 
tification declaring it to be binding on the states so ratifying—the 
states are its authors, their power created it—their voice eloth- 
ed it with authority—the government which it formed is com- 
posed of their agents, and the union of which it is the bond is a 
union of states and not of individuals—that as regards the foun- 
dation and extent of its power, the government of the U. States 
is strictly what its name implies, a federal government—that 
the states are as sovereign now as they were prior to the enter- 
ing into the compact—that the federal constitution is a confede- 
ration in the nature of a treaty—or an alliance by which so ma- 
ny sovereign states agreed to exercise their sovereign powers 
conjointly upon certain objects of external concern in which 
they are equally interested, such as war, peace, commerce, fo- 
reign negotiation and Indian trade; and upon all other subjects 


of civil government, they were to exercise their sovereignty se- 
parately. 


For the convenient conjoint exercise of the sovereignty of the 
states, there must of necessity be some common agency or func- 
tionary. This agency is the federal government. It represents 
the eonfederated states, and executes their joint will, as express- 
ed in the compact. The powers of this government are wholly 
derivative. It possesses no more inherent sovereignty than an 
incorporated town, or any other great corporate y—itisa 
political corporation, and like all corporations, it looks for its 
powers to an exterior source. That source is the states. 

South Carolina claims that by the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, she became, and has ever since continued a free, sove- 
reign, and independent state, 

That as a sovereign state, she has the inherent power, to do 
all those acts, which by the law of nations, any prince or po- 
tentate may of right do. ‘That like all independent ‘states, she 
neither has, nor ought she to suffer any other restraint upon her 








exclusively as to the validity of acts of congress, will hardly be 


sovereign will and pleasure, than those high moral obligations, 
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under which ali princes and states are bound before God and 
man to perform their solemu pledges. The inevitable conclu- 
sion from what has been said, therefore is, that as in all cases 
of compact between independent sovereigns, where from the 
very nature of things, there can be no common judge or umpire, 
each sovercign has a right “to judge as well of infractions, as 
of the mode and measure of redress,’’ s0 in the present con- 
troversy, between South Carolina and the federal government, 
it belougs solely to her, by her delegates in solemn convention 
assembled, to decide whether the federal compact be violated, 
and what remedy the state ought to pursue. South Carolina, 
therefore, cannot, aud will not yield to any department of the 
federal government, a right which enters into the essence of all 
sovereignty, aud without which it would become a bauble and 
a name. 

Such are the doctrines which South Carolina has, through 
her convention, solemnly promulgated to the world, and by them 
she will stand or fal‘; such were the principles promulgated by 
Virginia in 798, and which then received the sanction of those 
great men, whose recorded sentiments have come down to us as 
a light to our feet and a lamp to our path. It is Virginia, and 
not South Carolina, who speaks, when it is said that she ** views 
the powers of the federal government as resulting from the com- 

to which the stutes are parties, as limited by the plain sense 
aud intention of the instrument constituting that Compact—as 
ne further valid than they are authorised by the grants enume- 
rated in that compact; and that in case of a deliberate, palpable 
aud dangerous exercise of other powers, not granted by the said 
compact, the states who are parties thereto lave the right, and 
are in duty bound to interpose, for arresting the progress of the 
evil, and for maintaining within their respective limits the ‘au- 
thorities, rights and liberties, appertaining to them.’ ”’ 

itis Kentucky, who declared in °99, speaking in the explicit 
language of ‘Thomas Jefferson, that ‘the principles and construc- 
tion contended for by members of the state legislatures, [the very 
same now maintained by the president], that the general govern- 
ment is the exclusive judge of the extent of the powers delegat- 


ed to it, stop nothing short of despousm—since the discretion of 


those who administer the government, and not the constitution, 
would be the measure of their powers. ‘That the several states 
who formed the instrument being sovereign and independent, 
have the unquestionable right to judge of the infraction, and 
thut a nullification by those sovereignties, of all unauthorised ucts 
done under color of that instrument, is the rightful remedy.”’ 

it is the great apostie of American liberty himself who has 
consecrated these principles, and left them as a legacy to the 
American people, recorded by his own hand. It is by him that 
We are instructed—*that to the constitutional compact, ‘‘each 
state acceded as a state, and is an integral party, its co-states 
forming as to itself the other party,’’ that ‘‘they alone being par- 
ties to the compact, are solely authorised to judge in the last re- 
sort of the powers exercised under it; congress being not a par- 
ty but merely the creature of the compact;’’ that it becomes a 
sovereign state to submit to undeclegated, and consequently un- 
limited power, in no man or body of men upon earth, that where 
powers are assumed which have not been delegated [the very 
case now beivore us] a nullification of the act is the rightful re- 
medy; that every state has a natural right in cases not within 
the compact [casus non fadederis)} to nullify of their own autho- 
rity all assumption of power by others within their limits, and 
that without this right they would be under the dominion abso- 
lute and unlimited, of whomsoever might exercise the right of 
judgment for them,’ and that in case of acts being passed by 
congress ‘so palpably against the constitution as to amount to 
an undisguised declaration, that the compact is not meant to be 
the meusure of the powers of the general government, but that 
it will proceed to exercise over the states all powers whatsoever, 
it would be the duty of the states to declare’the acts void and of 
no force, and that each should take measures of its own for pro- 
viding that neither such acts, nor any of the general government 
not plainly and intentionally authorised by the constitution, 
shail be exercised within their respective territories.”’ 

It is on these great and essential truths, that South Carolina 
has now acted. Judging for herself as a sovereign state, she 
has pronounced the protecting system, in all its branches, to be 
a “gross, deliberate, and palpable violation of the constitutional 
compact;”? and having exhausted every other means of redress, 
she has in the exercise of her sovereign rights as one of the par- 
ties to that compact, and in the performance of a high and sacred 
duty, interposed for arresting the evil of usurpation, within her 
own limits—by declaring these acts to be “null, void, and no 
law, and taking measures of her own, that they shall not be en- 
forced within her limits.”’ 

South Carolina has not “assumed”? what could be considered 
as at all doubtful, when she asserts “‘that the acts in question, 
were in reality intended for the protection of manufactures;”’ 
that their “‘operation is unequal;’’ that ‘‘the amount received 
by them, is greater than is required by the wants of the go- 
vernment”’—and finally, “that the proceeds are to be applied to 
objects unauthorised by the constitution.”” These facts are no- 
torious—these objects openly avowed. The president, without 
instituting any inquisition into motives, has himself discovered, 
and publicly denounced them; and his officer of finance is even 
now, devising measures intended as we are told to correct these 
acknowledged abuses. 





*See original draught of the Kentucky resolutions in the hand 
writing of Mr. Jeffersou, lately published by his grandson. 





It is a vain and idle dispute about words, to ask whether this 
right of state interposition may be most properly styled, a cv “i 
stitutional, a sovereign, or a reserved right. In calling thi 
right constitutional, it could never have been intended to ¢| ~ 
it as a right granted by, or derived from the constitution, byt j, 
is Claimed as consistent with its genius, its letter and its Spirit: 
it being not only distinctly understood, at the time of ratifying 
the constitution, but expressly provided for, in the instrument 
itself, that all sovereign rights, not agreed to be exercised eo). 
jointly, should be exerted separately by the states. Virginia 
declared in reference to the right asserted in the resolutions of 
"98, above quoted, even after having fully and accurately ,. 
examined and re-considered these resolutions, “that she foynq 
it to be her indispensable duty to adhere to the same, as found. 
ed in truth, as eonsonant with the constitution, and as condiicg 
to its weliare,’? and Mr. Madison himself, asserted them ty be 
perfectly ‘‘constitutional and conclusive.’’ 

it is wholly immaterial, however, by what name this ; 
may be called, for if the constitution be “a compact to whic 
the states are parties,” if ‘acts of the federal government are 
no further valid than they are authorised by the grants enue. 
rated in that compact,’’ then we have the authority of Mr, Mg. 
dison himself for the inevitable conclusion that it is “a plajy 
principle illustrated by common practice, and essential to the 
nature of compacts, that when resort can be had to no tribuna| 
superior to the authority of parties, the parties themselves mug 
be the rightful judge in the last resort, whether the bargain made 
has been pursued or violated.” The constitution, continues Mr, 
Madison *‘was formed by the sanction of the states, given by each 
in its sovereign capacity: the states then being parties to thy 
constitutional compact, and in their sovereign capacity, it {v)- 
lows of necessity, that there can be no tribunal above their ay- 
thority, to decide in the last resort, Whether the compact made 
by them be violated; and, consequently, that as the parties tw 
it, they must themselves decide in the last resort, such ques- 
tions as may be of sufficient magnitude to require their interpo- 
sition.?? 

If this right does not exist in the several states, then it is clear 
that the discretion of congress, and not the constitution, would 
be the measure of their powers, and this, says Mr. Jefferson, 
would amount to the “seizing the rights of the states and coysv- 
lidating them in the hands of the general gevernment, with a 
power assumed to bind the states not only in cases made {e- 
deral, but in all cases whatsoever; which would be to surrender 
the form of government we have chosen, to live under one de- 
riving its power from its own will.’’ 

We hold it to be impossible to resist the argument, that the 
several states as sovereign parties to the compact, must pos 
sess the power, in case of “‘gross deliberate and palpable viola- 
tion of the constitution, to judge each for itself, as well of the 
infraction as the mode and measure of redress,’’ or ours is a 
CONSOLIDATED GOVERNMENT “without limitation of powers,’’— 
a submission to which Mr. Jefferson has solemnly pronounced (o 
be a greater evil than DisuUNION itself. If, to borrow the lan- 
guage of Madison’s report, “the deliberate exercise of dangerous 
powers palpably withheld by the constitution, could not justily 
the parties to it, in interposing even so far as to arrest the pro- 
gress of the evil, and thereby to PRESERVE THE CONSTITUTION 
ITSELF, as well as to provide for the safety of the parties to it, 
there would be an end to all relief from usurped power, anda 
direct subversion of the rights specified or recognized under al! 
the state constitutions, as well as a plain denial of the funda- 
mental principle on which our independence itself was de- 
clared.”’ 

The only plausible objection that can be urged against this 
right, so indispensable to the safety of the states, is that it may 
be abused. But this danger is believed to be altogether imagi- 
nary. Solong as our union is felt as a blessing—and this will 
be just so long as the federal government shall define its opera- 
tion within the acknowledged limits of the charter—there wiil 
be no temptation for any state to interfere with the harmonious 
operation of the system. ‘There will exist the strongest motives 
to induce forbearance, and none to prompt aggression on either 
side, so soon as it shall become to be universally felt and ac- 
knowledged that the states do not stand to the union in the re- 
lation of degraded and dependent colonies, but that our bond of 
union is formed by mutual sympathies and common interests. 
The true answer to this objection has been given by Mr. Madi- 
son, when he says— 


“It does not follow, however, that because the states, as s0- 
vereign parties to the coustitutional compact, must ultimately 
decide whether it has been violated, that such a decision ought 
to be interposed, either in a hasty manner, or on doubtful and 
inferior occasions. Even in the case of ordinary conventions 
between different nations, it is always laid down that the breach 
must be both wilful and material to justify an application of the 
rule. But in the case of an intimate and constitutional union, 
like that of the United States, itis evident that the interpo:i- 
tion of the parties, in their sovereign capacity, can be called for 
by occasions only deeply and essentially affecting the vital prin- 
ciples of their political system.”’ 

Experience demonstrates that the danger is not that a state 
will resort to her sovereign rights too frequently or on light and 
trivial occasions, but that she may shrink from asserting them 2s 
often as may be necessary. 

It is maintained by South Carolina that according to the true 
spirit of the constitution, it becomes congress in all emergencies 
like the present, either to remove the evil by legislation, or t 
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solicit of the states the call of a convention; and thatona failure 
io obtain by the consent of three-fourths of all the states an 
anendment giving the disputed power, it must be regarded as 
never having beeu intended to be given. ‘These principles have 
been distinctly recongnised by the president himeelf in his mes- 
sage to congress at the commiencement of the present session, 
and they seem only to be impracticable absurdities when asserted 
by South Carolina, or made applicable to her existing contro- 
versy With the federal government. ; 

But it seems that South Carolina receives from the president 
no credit for her sincerity, when it is declared through her chief 
magistrate, that “she sineerely and anxiously seeks and desires 
ihe submission of her grievances to a convention of all the 
sates.’ “The only alternative, (says the president), which she 
yesents, is the repeal of all the acts for raising revenue; leaving 
ie government without the means of support, or an acquies- 
cence im the dissolution of our union.”? South Carolina has pre- 
sented no such alternatives. If the president had read the do- 
cuments Which the convention caused to be forwarded to him 
for the express purpose of making known her wishes, and her 
views, he would have found, that S. Carolina asks no more than 
that the tariff should be reduced to the revenue standard; and 
has distinetly expressed her willingness, that‘‘an amount of 
duties substantially uniform, should be levied upon protected, 
as well as unprotected articles; sufficient to raise the revenue 
necessary to meet the demands of the government, for constitu- 
tional purposes.”? He would have found in the exposition, put 
forth by the convention itself,a distinct appeal to our sister 
states, for the call of a couvention; and the expression of an 
entire Willingness on the part of South Carolina, to submit the 
controversy to that tribunal. Even at the very moment when 
he was indulging in these unjustand injurious imputations upon 
the people of South Carolina and their late highly respected chief 
magistrate, a resolution had actually been passed through both 
branches of our legislature, demanding a call of that very con- 
vention, to which he declares that she had no desire that an ap- 
peal should be made. 

It does not become the dignity of a sovercign state to notice 
in the spirit which might be considered as belonging to the oc- 
casion, the unwarrantable imputations in which the president 
has thouglit proper to indulge, in relation to South Carolina, the 
proceedings of her citizens and constituted authorities. He has 
noticed, only to give it countenance, that miserable slander 
which imputes the noble stand that our people have taken in 
defence of their rights and liberties, to a faction instigated by 
the efforts of a few ambitious leaders who have got up an ex- 
citement for their own personal aggrandizement. ‘The motives 

aud characters of those who have been subjected to these un- 
founded imputations, are beyoud the reach of the president of 
the United States. The sacrifices they have made, and dif- 
ficulties and trials through which they have yet to pass, will 
leave no doubt as to the disinterested motives and noble im- 
pulses of patriotism and honor by which they are actuated. 
Could they have been induced to separate their own personal 
interests from those of the people of South Carolina, and have 
consented to abandon their duty to the state, no one knows 
better than the president himself, that they might have been 
honored with the highest manifestations of public regard, and 
perhaps instead of being the objects of vituperation, might even 
now have been basking in the sunshine Of executive favor.— 
This topic is alluded to, merely for the purpose of guarding the 
people of our sister states against the fatal delusion that South 
Carolina has assumed her present position under the influence 
of a temporary excitement; and to warn them that it has been 
ithe result of the slow but steady progress of public opinion for 
the last ten years: that it is the act of the people themselves, 
taken in conformity with the spirit of resolutions repeatedly 
adopted in their primary assemblies; and the solemn determina- 
tion of the legislature, pablicly announced more than two years 
ago. Let them not so far deceive themselves on this subject, 
as to persevere in a course which mustin the end inevitably 
produce a dissolution of the union, under the vain expectation 
that the great body of the people of South Carolina, listening to 
tie councils of the president will acknowledge their error or 
Tetrace their steps: and still less that they will be driven froin 
he vindication of their rights, by the intimation of the danger 
of domestic discord, and threats of lawless violence. The brave 
men who have thrown themselves into the breach, in defence 
of the rights and liberties of their country, are not to he driven 
from their holy purpose by such means. Even unmerited ob- 
uy, and death itself, have no terrors for him who feels and 
knows that he is engaged in the performance of a sacred duty. 
The people of South Carolina are well aware that however 
passion and prejudice may obtain for a season the mastery of 
the public mind, reason and justice must sooner or later re- 
assert their empire: and that whatever may be the event of this 
Contest, posterity will do justice to their motives, and to the 
Spolless purity, and devoted patriotism, with which they have 
eiitered into an arduous and most unequal conflict, and the un- 
altering courage with which, by the blessing of heaven, they 
Will maintain it. 

The whole argument, so far as it is designed at this time to 
iter into it, is now disposed of: and it is necessary to advert 
to some passages in the proclamation whieh cannot be passed 
ver in silence. The president distinctly intimates that it is 
his determination to exert the right of putting down the opposi- 
“on of South Carolina to the tariff, by force of arms. He be- 
‘eves himself invested with power to do this under that provi- 



























sion of the constitution which directs him “to take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed.”? Now if by this it was only 
meant to be asserted that under the laws of congress now of 
force, the president would tee! himself bound to aid the civil 
tribunals in the manner therein prescribed, supposing such laws 
to be constitutional, no just exception could be taken to this 
assertion of executive duty. But if, as is manifestly intended, 
the president sets up the claim to judge for himself in what 
manner the laws are to be enforced, and feels himself at liberty 
to call forth the militia, and even the military and naval forces 
ofthe union, against the state of South Carolina, her constitut- 
ed authorities and citizens, then it is clear that he assumes a 
power not only not conferred on the executive by the constitu- 
tion, but which belongs to no despot upon earth exercising a less 
unlimited authority than the autocrat of all the Russias; an au- 
thority, which, if submitted to, would at once reduce the free 
people of these U. States to a state of the most abject and de- 
graded slavery. But the president has no power whatsoever to 
execute the laws except in the mode and manner prescribed by 
the laws themselves. On looking into these Jaws it will be seen 
that he has no shadow or semblance of authority to execute any 
of the threats which he has thrown out against the good people 
of South Carolina. The act of 28th February, 1795, gives the 
president authority to call forth the militia in case of invasion 
“by a foreign nation or Indian tribe.”’? By the 2ud section of that 
act, itis provided that “*whenever the laws of the United States 
shall be opposed, or the execution thereof obstructed in any 
state, by combinations too powerful to be suppressed by the or- 
dinary course of judicial proceedings, or by the powers vested in 
the marshals by this act, it shall be lawful for the president of 
the United States to call forth the militia of such state, or of 
any other state or states, as may be necessary to suppress such 
combinations, and to cause the laws to be duly executed.”’ 

The words here used, though they might be supposed to be 
very comprehensive in their import, are restrained by those 
which follow. By the next section it is declared that *“*when- 
ever it may be necessary in the judgment of the president to use 
the military force hereby directed to be called forth. the presi- 
dent shall forthwith, by proclamation, COMMAND SUCH INSUR- 
GENTS TO DISPERSE and retire peaceably to their respective 
abodes within a limited time.’? On reading these two sections 
together, it is manifest that they relate entirely to combinations 
of individuals acting of themselves without any lawful autho- 
rity. The constituted authorities, acting under the laws of the 
state, and its citizens yielding obedience to its commands, can- 
not possibly be considered as a mere mob forming combinations 
against the authority and laws of the union, to be dispersed by 
an executive proclamation, and any attempt so to treat them 
would be a gross and palpable violation of the sovereign autho- 
rity of the state, and an offence punishable criminally in her 
own courts. Whether the late proclamation of the president 
was intended as a compliance with the provisions of this act, 
does not very clearly appear. But if so, it can only be consi- 
dered as directed against the state. since the laws of the United 
States have certainly not been forcibly obstructed by combina- 
tions of any sort, and it is certainly worthy of observation that 
the command extended to the people is not that they should 
disperse, but that they should re-assemdle in convention and re 
peal the obnoxious ordinance. 

‘he power of the president, so far as this subject is embraced, 
in relation to the army and navy, is exactly co-extensive with 
that over the militia. By the Ist section of act of 3d March, 
1807, it is expressly provided, that in all cases of *‘obstruction 
to the laws of the U. 8. or of any individual state, where it is 
lawful for the president to call forth the militia for the purpose 
of causing the Jaws to be duly executed, it shall be lawful for 
him to employ for the same purpose, such part of the land or 
naval force of the United States as may be necessary, having 
first observed all the pre-requisites of the law in that respect.”? 
Here then it is seen, that unless the president is resolved to dis- 
regard all constitutional obligations, and to trample the laws of 
his country under his feet, he has no authority whatever to use 
force against the state of South Carolina, and should he attempt 
to do so, the patriotic citizens of this state know too well their 
own rights, and have too sacred a regard to their duties, to hesi 
tate One moment in repelling invasion, come from what quarter 
itmay. Could they be deterred by the threats of lawless vio- 
lence, or any apprehension of consequences, from the faithful 
performance of their duty, they would feel that they were the 
unworthy descendants of the **Pinckneys, Sumpters, and Rut- 
ledges, and a thousand other names which adorn the pages of 
our revolutionary history,’’ some of whom have just gone from 
among us, and been gathered to their fathers, leaving as a lega- 
ey their solemn injunction that we should never abandon this 
contest until we shall have obtained ‘‘a fresh understanding of 
the bargain,’’ and restored the liberties for which they fought 
and bled. Others still linger among us, animating us by their 
example, and exhorting us to maintain that “solemn ordinance 
and declaration’? which they have subscribed with their own 
names, and in support of which they have “pledged their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor.”’ 

The annals which record the struggles of freedom, show us 
that rulers in every age and every country, jealous of their pow- 
er, have resorted to the very same means to extinguish in the 
bosom of man that noble instinct of liberty which prompts him 
to resist oppression. ‘The system by which tyrants in every age 
have attempted to obliterate this sentiment and to crush the 
spirit of the people, consists in the skilful employment of pro- 
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mises and threats, in alternate efforts to encourage their hopes 
and excite their fears—to show that existing evils are exaggerat- 
ed, the danger of resistance great—and the difficulties in the 
way of success insuperable; and finally to sow dissensions 
among the people by creating jealousies and exciting a distrust 
of those whose counsels and example may be supposed to have 
an important bearing on the success of their cause. 

These, with animated appeals to the loyalty of the people, 
and an imposing array of military force, constitutes the means 
py which the people have in every age been reduced to slavery. 

we turn to the pages of our own history, we find that 

such were the measures resorted to at the commencement of 
our own glorious revolution, to keep our fathers in subjection to 
Great Britain; and such are the means now used to induce the 
people of Carolina to “retrace their steps,”? and to remain for- 
ever degraded colonists, governed not in reference to their own 
interests, but the interests of others. Our fathers were told, as 
we now are, that their grievances were in a great measure ima- 
ginary. They were promised, us we have been, that those 
grievances should be redressed. They were told, as we now 
are, that the people were misled by a few designing men, whose 
object was a dissolution of the union, and their own self-aggran- 
dizement. They were told, as we now are, of the danger that 
would be incurred by disobedience to the laws. ‘The power 
and resources of the mother country were then, as now, osten- 
tatiously displayed in insulting contrast with the scattered popu- 
lation and feeble resources on which we could alone rely. And 
the punishment due to treason and rebellion were held out as 
the certain fate of all who should disregard the paternal efforts 
of their royal master to bring back his erring children to the 
arms of their indulgent mother. ‘hey were commanded, as we 
have beer:, to “retrace their steps.’? But though divided among 
themselves to a greater extent than we are now, without an 
organized goverument, and destitute of arms and resources of 
every description, they bid defiance to the tyrant’s power, and 
refused obedience to his commands. ‘They incurred the legal 
guilt of rebellion, and braved the dangers both of the scaffold 
and the field, in opposition to the colossal power of their ac- 
knowledged sovereign, rather than submit to the imposition of 
taxes light and inconsiderable in themselves, but imposed with- 
out their consent for the benefit of others. And what is our pre- 
sent condition? We have an organized government, and a po- 
pulation three times as great as that which existed in °76. We 
are maintaining not only the rights and liberties of the people, 
but the sovereignty of our own state, against whose authority 
rebellion may be committed, but in obedience to whose com- 
mands no man can commit treason. We are struggling against 
unconstitutional and oppressive taxation imposed upon us not 
only without our consent, but in defiance of our repeated re- 
monstrances and solemn protests. In such a quarrel, our duty 
to our eountry, ourselves, and our posterity, is too plain to be 
mistaken. We will stand upon the soil ef Carolina and main- 
tain the sovereign authority of the state, or be buried beneath 
its ruins. As unhappy Poland fell before the power of the auto- 
crat, so may Carolina be crushed by the power of her enemies, 
—but Poland was not surrounded by free and Tndependent 
states, interested, like herself in preventing the establishment of 
the very tyranny which they are called upon to impose upon a 
sister state. If in spite of our common kindred, and common 
interests, the glorious recollections of the past, and the proud 
hopes of the future, South Carolina should be coldly abandoned 
to her fate, and reduced to subjection, by an unholy combination 
among her sister states—which is believed to be utterly impossible 
—and the doctrines promulgated by the president are to become 
the foundations of a new system cemented by the blood of our 
citizens, it matters not what may be our lot. Under such a go- 
vernment, as there could be no liberty, so there could be no se- 
curity either for our persons or our property. 
But there is one consolation, of which in the Providence of 
God no people can be deprived without their own consent. The 
proud consciousness of having done their duty. If our country 
must be enslaved, jet her not be dishonored by her own sons! 
Let them not “‘forge the chains themselves by which their lidertics 
are to be manacled.”’ 


The president has intimated in his proclamation that a ‘‘stand- 
ing army”? is about to be raised to carry secession into effect. 
South Carolina desires that her true position shall be clearly un- 
derstood both at home, and abroad. Her object is not ‘‘dis- 
union’’—she has raised no ‘“‘standing army,’ and if driven to 
repel invasion or resist aggression, she will do so by the strong 
arms and stout hearts of her citizens. South Carolina has 
solemnly proclaimed her purpose; that purpose is the vindica- 
tion of her rights. She has professed a sincere attachment to 
the union; and that to the utmost of her power she will endea- 
vor to preserve it, “but believes that for this end, it is her duty 
to watch over and oppose any infraction of those principles 
which constitute the only basis of that union, because a faithful 
observance of them can alone secure its existence; that she 
venerates the CONSTITUTION and will protect and defend it, 
“against every aggression either foreign or domestic,”’ but above 
all, that she estimates as beyond all price her Lisertry, which 
she is unalterably determined never to surrender while she has 
the power to maintain it.”’ 

The president denies in the most positive terms the right of 
a state under any circumstances to secede from the union, and 
puts this denial on the ground ‘“‘that from the time the states 
parted with so many powers as to constitute jointly with the 
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sess any right to secede.’? What then remains of those “rights 
of the states’? for which the president professes so “high a 
reverence.”—In what do they consist? And by what tenu; 
are they held? The uncontrolled will of the federal govern. 
ment. Like any other petty corporation, the states may exert 
such powers and such only as may be permitted by their supe- 
riors. When they step beyoud these limits, even a federal off. 
cer will set at nought their decrees, repeal their solemn orqj. 
nances,—prociaim their citizens to be TRAITORS, and reduce 
them to subjection by military force; and if driven to despera. 
tion, they should seek a refuge in secession, they are to be tojq 
that they have bound themselves to those who have perpetrateq 
or permitted these enormities,in the iron bonds of a “ppp. 
PETUAL UNION.’? 
If these principles could be established, then indeed woy\y 
the days of our liberty be numbered, and the republic wiy 
have found a master. If South Carolina had not already takep 
her stand against the usurpation of the federal government, her, 
would have been un occasion, When she must have felt hersely 
impelled by every impulse of patriotism and every sentiment of 
duty, to stand forth, in open defiance of the arbitrary decrees 
of the executive, when a sovereign state is denounced, her ay. 
thority derided, the allegiance of her citizens denied, and she j; 
threatened with military power to reduce her to obedience jp 
the will of one of the functionaries of the federal governmeny, 
by whom she is commanded to “tear from her archives” },¢, 
most solemn decrees—surely the time has come when it mus 
be seen whether the people of the several states have indee; 
lost the spirit of the revolution, and whether they are to becom, 
the willing instruments of an unhallowed despotism. In sy) 
a sacred cause, South Carolina will feel that she is striking, not 
for her own, but the liberties of the union and the Ries of 
MAN, and she confidently trusts that the issue of this contest 
will be an example to freedom anda lessen to rulers throughout 
the world. 
Fellow citizens.—In the name and behalf of the state of 
South Carolina, I do once more solemnly warn you against ail 
attempts to seduce you from your primary allegiance to the 
state,—I charge you to be faithful to your duty as citizens of 
South Carolina, and earnestly exhort you to disregard thos 
‘vain menaces”’ of military force, which, if the president, in 
violation of his constitutional obligations, and of your most sa- 
cred rights, should be tempted to employ, it would become your 
solemn duty at all hazards to resist. I require you to be fully 
prepared, to sustain the dignity and protect the liberties of th 
state, if need be, with your “lives and fortunes.”? And may 
that great and good Berne, who, as a ‘father careth for his 
children,”’ inspire us with that HOLY ZEAL IN A GOOD Cavst, 
which is the BEST SAFEGUARD OF OUR RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES. 
In testimony whereof, I have caused the sealof 
the state to be hereunto affixed, and have signed 
the same with my hand. Done at Columbia, this 
20th day of December, in the year of our Lov, 
1832, and in the independence of the United 
States, the fifty-seventh. ROBERT Y, HAYNE. 

By the governor, 

Samuel Hammond, secretary of state. 
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Head quarters, Columbia, December 2. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 

The legislature having at their session, which bas just closed, 
passed an act authorising the governor to accept the services 
of VOLUNTEERS, who will hold themselves in readiness ¥ 
take the field, at a moment’s warning, should it become neces 
sary to call upon them to suppress insurrection, repel invasion, 
or support the civil authorities in the execution of the laws, pul- 
lic notice is hereby given to all the patriotic citizens of the stutt, 
that their services as volunteers will be accepted either indiviit- 
ally, or by companies, troops, battalions, squadrons, of reg 
ments, of artillery, cavalry, or riflemen. Where voluntet 
companies now existing, or hereafter to be raised, and consist 
ing of not less than rorry, nor more than ONE HUNDRED EFFEC 
TIVE MEN, shall offer their services, they will be received 11 
whole, with their own officers. Any four companies, that my 
choose to be joined together, will be organized as a battalio», 
under any field officer they may select, from the regiment or bt 
gade out of which such battalion may be formed, and any tw! 
battalions that may desire to be united, will in like manner 
formed into a regiment. Volunteers will only be required to do 
duty in their respective volunteer companies, and are exonerate! 
from all militia duty, to which they may now be liable, in thet 
respective beats, or in the battalions or regiments to which the! 
may now belong. Should the volunteers be called into actual 
service, arms will be furnished them, and sooner, should the 
means at the disposal of the governor permit. Officers will 
appointed in each brigade, who will afford all necessary inf 
mation, and through whom, reports and tenders of service ™4 
be made. Inthe mean time, all communications will be ad: 
dressed to the governor of the state in Charleston. 

In making this call in obedience to the direction of the les 
lature, the commander-in-chief feels the most perfect cov? 
dence that it will be responded to, with the pRompTNess 20 
spirit which has always distinguished THE GALLANT SONS at 
CaRoLina, and that should their country need their servic’ 
they will be found at the post of uonor and of bury, ready tol! 
down their lives in her defence. 





Other states a SINGLE NATION, they cannot from that period pos 


By order of the governor and commander-in-chief. ' 
JOHN B. EARLE, adjutant genero! 
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